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morocco coat, the early productions of 


pei, Pope, and Pretender.’ In later 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THACKERAY’S ‘ 


The mania for collecting first editions of contem- 
authors appears to be of recent date, and 

it can only be said to have reached its full develop- 
ment within the last fifteen years. I have ex- 
amined most of the library catalogues of the 
historic bibliophiles, and have discovered no 
evidence to show that they had any desire to 
enhance the fame of their coevals by raising the 
value of their early works to a fancy elevation. 
Eéditiones principes of the classical and Eliza- 
bethan authors have always been in favour, but 
not one of the bibliophiles of the last century, for 
Instance, cared to preserve in “original boards 
uncut,” in a “ pull-off case,” or in a mchly decked 


people seem to have preserved original 


LETTERS.’ 


Goldsmith 


or Fielding, Gray or Johnson. Had they done so, 
early copies in good condition would not be so 
Tare as they are now, and we should not be called 
on to pay fifty or sixty guineas for an uncut copy 
of the ‘Vicar of Wakefield.’ I have been an 
sasiduous collector of Fielding for several years, 
but have hitherto failed to procure good 
copies, say, of his ‘ History of the Rebellion in 
Scotland, 1745,’ or his ‘Dialogue between the 


uncut 


years, how 


copies 


of ‘Pickwick’ or Titmarsh’s ‘Comic Tales and 
Sketches.’ It is true their authors were not dis- 
tinguished writers of the day, but any person with 
a grain of insight might have prophesied great 
things of “ Boz” and “ Michael Angelo,” and have 
preserved their works with bibliophilic care from 
the ravages of the kitchen and the nursery, Al- 
though acquainted with all the published biblio- 
graphies of Dickens, I have never yet met witha 
completely accurate description of ‘ Pickwick’ as 
it originally appeared in parts, No writer of the 
time thought it worth while to record anything of 
that rare Part 3, with “Illustrations by R. W. 
Buss” on the cover, which is now the crux of a 
collector, but which we may hope to learn all 
about when the long-advertised “ Victoria Edition” 
makes its appearance. It is with a view, there- 
fore, to obviate any controversy with regard to the 
last work of the greatest humourist of the century 
that I purpose to crystallize in the columns of 
*N. & Q.,’ while the book is still wet from the 
press, a short discursus on the ‘Letters’ of Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray. The first instalment 
of these letters appeared in Scribner’s Magazine 
for April, 1887; the last in the number of that 
periodical for October, 1887. The published book 
issued from the press in September, 1887. 
Which, then, is the first edition; and is priority 
reckoned from the date on which the first letter 
was published, or from that on which the col- 
lection was completed? But a careful observer 
will perceive that there are variations between 
the two issues. The collected volume does 
not contain two of the cuts that appeared in 
Scribner, viz., the “Portrait of No. 913,” in 
the August number, p. 144, and the interesting 
“ Portrait of Thackeray,” in the October number, 
p. 418. Nor does the book republish the little 
initial signature in the June number of Scribner, 
p. 690. On the other hand, Scribner does not 
show us the facsimile of Clough’s MS., “ The Flags 
of Piccadilly,” opposite p. 82 of the book. It is 
evident that the moot point of priority of publica- 
tion, and the variations between the two issues 
which I have noted, render it absolutely necessary 
for the conscientious collector to possess himself 
of both these editions, to the mutual advantage of 
New York and London. Having purchased these 
for the sake of bibliophily, let us hope that he 
will unite with most people in praying the pub- 
lishers to produce, at no great interval of time, a 
volume which one may read in an easy chair with- 
out the intervention of a book-rest, and in which 
the mind will not be offended by such chronological 
vagaries as a letter attributed to July, 1850, being 
sandwiched in between one written at Christmas, 
1849, and another with the date of February 26, 
1850. I do not wish to be ill-natured; but better 
meat worse cooked has seldom been issued from 
the literary cuisine. This is a hard thing to sa 
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when the name of Mr. James Russell Lowell 
in the introduction ; but it is nevertheless a fact. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
Calcutta. 


MS, SERVICE BOOK: HYDE FAMILY. 


Amongst the advantages ome by those who 
take an interest in tracing out their pedigree are 
the kindness and courtesy it developes in friends 
and others who become aware of the object of the 
search. A friend, knowing my hobby, informed me 
that he had seen in the City an ancient Missal, in 
which were recorded many particulars respecting 
persons of the name of Hyde. In a very short 
time afterwards I had the pleasure of calling 
upon the Rev. John O. pong 1l, Angel 

, E.C., who most courteously allowed me 
to inspect the MS. I wanted to see. It far ex- 
ceeded my most sanguine expectations. It was 
the Great Antiphoner of Salisbury and Norwich, 
being the entire Breviary, with all the musical 
notes, the Kalendar being in the middle. It 
consists of 359 large folio leaves, and is written on 
vellam, apparently about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. It had evidently been the 
service book used in Denchworth Church, Berk- 
shire, and had been in use in the reign of Henry 
VIII, because the word “Pope” was erased, 
in compliance with his orders, and also the name 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, whom the king 
considered to have been a traitor. In addition 
to these, several erasions have been made by 
a line ruling through the words, which does not 
interfere with their legibility. 

Written upon blank spaces in the Kalendar were 
the dates of the birth and death of many members 
of the Hyde family, who lived for centuries at 
Denchworth, and built the church. These are the 
most numerous. There are, however, several other 
names mentioned, and in addition is a memoran- 
dum, copied below, which seems of earlier date 
than 1135, when the death of John Hyde, Esq., is 
recorded in the last year of Henry I. Written in 
a blank space in January, evidently by a regular 
scribe, is 

“Mem, quod etiam tenentes hujus ville de Denchworth 
tenentur tenere anniversarium cujusdam Jobannis Ber- 
nardi proxima dominica Post Festum Epipbaniz pro quo 
tenendo predicti tenentes habebunt unam vaccam ex 
ordinatione predicti Joh. Bernard et predicti tenentur 
solido le belman id, ibidem qui pro tempore fidit annatim 
et cuicumque vicario ibidem qui pro tempore fidit dicenti 
placebo et dirige iid. ac clerico ibidem pulsanti le Knylle 
annatim id, ac offerandum dominica die predicta ad 
altam missam ibidem pro anima dicti Johannis ac 
aliorum benefactorum Suorum iiid. Pro hac materia 
quere si vis in le Courte Rowll de tenura de Dench- 
worth Secunda linea post conquestum.”’ 


The book being a large folio, and a page given 
for each month, frequent blank spaces occur be- 


and deaths which the church desired to remember 
on their particular days. The Kalendar, being in 
the centre of the book, could be easily turned to by 
the priest when performing the service. The entries 
are made sometimes between the lines, renderi 
it difficult to determine whether they belonged to 
say the 11th or 12th; in such cases the day of the 
month is given in the entry. They come accord- 
ing to the days of the month ; in the following list 
I give them chronologically :— 

13 July. “Obitus Johannis Hyde Armiger. ultimo 
Henrici primi Anno Mill™° Trigis™* 

Sept. 9. “ Obitus Rodulphi Hyde Armigeri An° D’n 
Millis® C° Le vi° a° Reg. Reg. Henrici 2°“ 3°,” 

Jan. 11. “ Obitus ‘Richardi Hyde Militis Mill™* co™ 
viii'* Anno Regni Regis Edwardi 

eptimo. 

ay 13. “Obitus Johannis Hyde anno domini Mill 

cecexvi® et anno Regis Henrici quarti post Conquest 

uarto.” 


July 21, “Obitus Johannis Armiger anno domini 
Mill”® cccc® xlvii® anno regni Regis Henrici Sexti post 
conquestum Angliz vicessimo sexto litera dominicalis FP,” 

ay 29. “Obitus Agnetis Hyde anno dom’ M, 
eccelxviii® anno regis Edwardi quarti post conquestum 
Angliz xviii.” 

Sept. 18. “Obitus Johnnis HydeArmiger A’ Do' Millimo 
cccelxxxvii’ et anno regni Regie Henrici Sept! post con- 
questum Angliz 3° Litera Domin. G.” 

October 4, “Obitus Oliveri Hide Armiger. A° D'ni 
Mil'imo v™ xv et an°® Regni Regis Henrici Octavi 
Septimo Vid' quarto die Octobris Litera Domin™ G.” 

April 2. “ Will™* Hyde filius et Heres Wyll™ Hyde 
Suam Accipit peregrinationem in hunc mund™ anno 
nostre salutis M yeu xviii et anno Regni Regis Octati 
9”° videlicet 2"* die mensis Aprilis.” 

Feb. 29. “Obitus Bartholomie Yate mercatoris Ville 
Stapule Calisie an° Dni. M cccce vicessimo viz. ultimo 
die mensis Februarii Coe Anime propicietur Deus 
Amen litera dominicalis sic}.” 

May 5. “Obitus Agnetis Hyde anno domini M° 
ececexxiii et anno regis Henrici Octavi XV° Videlicet 
quinto die mensis Maii tunc litera Dominicalis D, Cujus 
Animz propinetur Deus. Amen,” 


The last entry with a date is :— 

May 3. “Obitus Willmi Hyde Anno D'ni M™ 
ececclvii anno regni Mariz tercio' Videlicet tercio die 
mensis Maii tunc litera dominicalis D.” 

There are several births registered of Hyde 
children ; and also, but without date other than 
that of the month :-— 

24 Jan. “ Obitus Wilhelmi Wyblyn et Marion Uxoris 
Suz et Solutum pro dirige et Missa.” 

26 Jan. “ Obitus Johaunis Wyblyn et Willi Marcer e 


dirige et Missa.” 
On a tombstone in Denchworth Churchyard it is 
stated that the Wyblyns were in that parish for 
five hundred years. 

15 Oct, “ Will’ Yong obitus,” 
A man of that name witnessed one of the Hyde 
deeds mentioned in Clarke’s ‘Hundred of Want 
ing,’ p. 98, a.D. 1398, 

“12 Maij. Obitus Rogeri Merlow xii Mayi anno Regi 
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He witnessed a deed at p. 99 of Clarke’s ‘Hundred 
of Wanting,’ A.D. 1448. 

The church registers commence with 1538, be- 
tween which date and 1557 no entry has been 
made. Probably the book was brought into use 
again in Queen Mary’s reign, and was not used 
afterwards. It seems as if when this new book 
was purchased the entries up to 1446 were copied 
jnto it from the old book, and that the subsequent 
records were written as they occurred. Bartholo- 
mew Yate, merchant of the Staple of the town of 
Calais, was probably father or uncle of the Rev. 
Peter Yate, M.A., the vicar, who was instituted 
on May 16, 1514, and resigned, his successor 
being instituted on January 2, 1521. 

I presume that this service book would still be 
legal evidence of the facts it records. It is not 
often that men can see the actual entries recording 
the death of ancestors up to twenty, and probably 
twenty-five generations, as in all likelihood John 
Hyde (1135) and Rodolph Hyde (1156) were 
ancestors of Sir Richard Hyde, whose descendant 


Iam. 
If any of your readers can give me information 
—_ ohn Bernard, John Hyde (1135), and 
Iph Hyde (1156), I shall be tly obliged. 
Henry Barry Hyver. 
5, Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 


‘Tae Dictionary or Nationa Biocrapsy.’ 
(See 6" S. xi. 105, 443 ; xii. 321 ; 7™ S. i. 25, 82, 
342, 378 ; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382 ; iv. 123, 
325, 422.)—If your correspondent W. C. B. 
will be good enough to look again at my article 
upon Crabbe, he will see that I have mentioned the 
poet’s father, George Crabbe, who was the saltmaster 
at Aldeburgh. I must confess, however, that the 
passage is a little obscure, owing to the identity of 
name between the poet, his father, and his grand- 
father. Whilst I am writing, may I say that I am 
much ohliged to W. C. B. and to other corre- 
spondents who have pointed out errata or omis- 
sions in the ‘ Dictionary’? The errata shall be put 
right at the first opportunity. In regard to the 
omissions, I would make another suggestion. It 
is very difficult to make sure that one has noted 
all the passages bearing upon any life to 
which a reference might properly be given. I 
will confess, for example, that I was not 
aware that Watts had said anything about 
Cowley ; though I may add that, had I known it, 
Tam not sure that I should have thought it worth 
mentioning. It would be a great advantage to us 
if gentlemen would send us beforehand any refer- 
ences which are likely to be overlooked. I would 
take care they should be properly attended to. We 
are now employed upon the letter G ; but there 
would also be time to insert references for F, E, 
or the greater part of D. If, therefore, any one 


who can give us hints for lives in that part of the 


alphabet would communicate them to me, or (if 
you would allow it) to you, for publication in your 
columns, it would e the book more perfect, 
and do us a real service. If I remember rightly, 
Pror. Mayor made such a suggestion in your pages 
when we were starting, and I should be very glad 
if it could be taken up. Lesiiz STePHen. 
15, Waterloo Place, 


Trees aS Bounparies.—In the museum at 
Carlisle is a small piece of wood labelled “ Piece 
of the last tree of Inglewood Forest, a noble old oak 
which for upwards of 600 years was recognized 
as the boundary mark between the manors of the 
Duke of Devonshire and the Dean and Chapter of 
Carlisle, also the parishes of Hesket and St. 
Cuthbert’s, Carlisle.” In the same collection 
there is also a sketch of the capon tree, a branch- 
less trunk, perfectly bare, and without a twig or 
leaf. It was situate near to Brampton, and in 
olden times it was customary for the High Sheriff 
of Cumberland to meet the Judges of Assize, when 
they partook of a luncheon beneath its spreading 
branches. The sketch of the old tree was taken 
so long since as the year 1833, by the Rev. W. Ford, 
B.A., the author of ‘ Ford’s Guide to the Lakes.’ 
There can be little doubt but that this practice of 
defining boundaries is a surviual, or rather a conti- 
nuation, of customs introduced into this country 
by the Roman colonists. There is ample testi- 
mony in authenticated writings of their surveyors 
to this fact. Trees were among the objects fre- 
quently devoted to terminal uses, and were na- 
turally selected from those in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood; for example, at Constantinople, date, 
almond, and quince were the trees planted, and in 
Carthage and its vicinity the olive and elder are 
among those selected. The oak, the yew, and 
others indigenous to the soil would naturally be 
those devoted to such a purpose in the pro- 
vince of Britain. An isolated tree would 
form a terminus; this circumstance would of 
itself give to it a distinct appropriation. Tree 
worshipping by the Romans is referred to 
by many writers of olden time; the super- 
stition has descended, and finds an _ illustra- 
tion in the yew tree, so common in the churchyards 
of our own day. It was ever associated with 
death and the passage of the soul of the departed 
to its new abode. The oak is thoroughly our own. 
It is referred to, with others, in the laws of the 
Christian emperors. Statius, too, writes 

Nota per Arcadias felici robore sylvas 

Quercus erat, Trivise quam desacraverat ipsa.* 
It would be extremely interesting to have a record 
of other illustrations in this country of the appli- 
cation of trees to such a purpose, for there are 
doubtless many. Joun E. Price, F.S.A. 


* *Theb,’ lib, 9, v, 585, 
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Tux Stiver Caprain.—The following story has 
been authenticated by the present Lord Digby, 
and seems to me to be well worthy of a corner in 
‘N. & Q.’ 

On October 14, 1799, Admiral Sir Henry Digby, 
commanding the frigate Alomene, shaped his 
course for Cape St. Vincent, and was running to 
the southward, in the latitude of Cape Finisterre. 
At eleven o’clock at night Sir Henry rang his bell, 
to summon the officer of the watch, and asked 
him, “ How are we steering ?” 

‘* South-south-west, sir,” was the reply. 

“ What sort of weather ?” 

“The same, sir, as when you left the deck ; fine 
strong breeze ; starlight night.” 

** Are we carrying the same sail as at sunset ?” 

“Yes, sir. Double-reefed topsails and fore- 


Digby looked at the officer of the watch atten- 
tively for a moment, and then asked him whether, 
to his knowledge, any one had entered the cabin. 

“T believe not, sir,” was the reply; “ but I will 
inquire of the sentry.” ‘‘Sentry!” exclaimed 
the officer of the watch, “ has there been anybody 
in the captain’s cabin ?” 

** No sir—nobody.” 

“ Very odd,” rejoined Digby. “I was perfectly 
convinced that I had been spoken to.” 

The officer of the watch then left the cabin, and 
returned to the quarter-deck. At two in the 
morning the captain’s bell was again rung—the 
same questions repeated, and the same answers 
given. “ Most extraordinary thing,” said the cap- 
tain. “Every time I dropped asleep I heard 
somebody shouting in my ear, ‘Digby! Digby! 
go to the northward! Digby! Digby! go to the 
northward !’ I shall certainly do so. Take an- 
other reef in your topsails—haul your wind, tack 
every hour till daybreak, and then call me.” 

The officer of the watch acted in strict accord- 
ance with these strange orders. When relieved, at 
4 a.m., by the officer of the morning watch, that 
officer expressed great astonishment at finding the 
ship on a wind. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” he exclaimed. 

“Meaning!” said the other. ‘‘ The captain has 

me stark, staring mad, that’s all”; and he told 

is story, at which they both laughed heartily. 

There being no help for it, these strange orders 
were strictly obeyed, and the frigate was tacked at 
four, at five, at six, and at seven o'clock. §'. 
had just come round for the last time when 
man at the masthead called out, “‘ Large shi, a 
the weather bow, sir!” 

On nearing her, a musket was discharged to 
bring her to. She was promptly boarded, and 
proved to be a Spanish vessel laden with dollars, 


and a very rich cargo to boot. By this prize the 
fortunate dreamer secured a large portion of the 
great fortune which he had amassed in the naval 


service. According to Lord Digby—the son of the 
Silver Captain—the prize was so valuable that each 
midshipman’s share of the prize-money amounted 
to 1,000. 

In C. D. Yonge’s ‘ Naval History’ (p. 646) I 
find a slightly different account. It is there stated 
that there were two Spanish frigates laden with 
treasure. These were first engaged by Capt, 
Young in the Ethalion, and, when the day broke, 
Capt. Gore, in the Triton, and Capt. Digby, in 
the Alomene, came up from different quarters,” 
It appears that the treasure was so weighty that 
sixty-three artillery waggons were employed to 
convey it to the Plymouth citadel. Each captain 
received 40,0001., and each seaman 2001. This 
gives some idea as to the value of the prize which 
was captured on October 15, 1799. 

Ricuarp 

Mount Edgcumbe, Devonport. 

Wac.—It was suggested by Wedgwood that 
the sb. wag is short for wag-halter; and those who 
know our old plays will accept this. In Saints- 
bury’s ‘ Elizabethan Literature,’ p. 126, there is a 
striking proof of it in a poem by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Sir Walter explains the meaning of the 
words wood, weed, and wag very clearly, the weed 
being hemp, and the wag being the wag-halter, or 
man to be hung. Your readers will no doubt see 
the application. 

Three things there be that prosper all apace, 

And flourish while they are asunder far ; 
But on a day they meet all in a place, 
And when they meet, they one another mar. 
And they be these—the Wood, the Weed, the Wag; 
The Wood is that that makes the gallows-tree ; 
The Weed is that that strings the hangman’s bag; 
The Wag, my pretty knave, betokens thee. 
Now mark, dear boy—while these assemble n 
Green springs the tree, hemp grows, the wag 
But when they meet, it makes the timber rot, 
It frets the halter, and it chokes the child, 
Crier. 


Coco-nut, not Cocoa-nut. —It may interest 
readers of ‘N % Q, to know that a recent 
number of the new quarterly, Annals of Botany, 
contains a short article by Prof. Bayley Balfour 
upon the correct spelling of this word. He shows 
that etymology and early authority alike make 
“coco-nut” the correct form for the fruit of the 
coco palm, and that “cocoa-nut” is merely a relic 
of the ignorance of those who supposed cocoa and 
chocolate to be obtained from the coco-nut. This 
“ignorance, madam, pure ignorance!” was un- 
fortunately shared by Dr. Johnson at the time 
when he prepared his ‘Dictionary,’ and although 
he afterwards learned otherwise, and in his ‘ Life 
of Drake’ correctly wrote coco, plural cocoes, this 
was after the publication of the last edition of the 
‘Dictionary’ in his lifetime,'so that he had no 
opportunity of correcting his unfortunate and mis- 
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error. Botanists, however, long continued 

to use the correct form—some have never ceased 
todo so—and Prof. Balfour now calls upon them 
to unite in banishing the blundering “ cocoa-nut,” 
snd in putting an end to a mischievous confusion 
between coco, cocoa, and coca, which are the three 
entirely distinct vegetable products. For coco he 
isable to cite not only Dr. Johnson’s own use as 
to his ‘Dictionary,’ but the use of the 

, who in ‘Enoch Arden’ writes :— 
The slender coco’s drooping crown of flowers. 


Dr. Murray is also quoted as writing, “I shall 
certainly use coco in the ‘Dictionary,’ and treat 
cocoa a8 an incorrect by-form. E. D. 


Sraraste.—A sparable, i.¢., a small nail used 
by shoemakers, is said to be a corruption of 
sparrow-bill. The following quotation helps to 
prove it :— 

Hob-nailes to serve the man i’ the moone, 
And sparrowbils to cloute Pan’s shoone. 
1629, T. Dekker, ‘ Londons Tempe’ (The Song). 
CELER. 


Rarizr.—By this is now understood a sword 
adapted and used for thrusting only; and very 
naturally, and generally at least, the same is un- 
derstood of the rapier that in Elizabethan days 
succeeded the sword and dagger. But, on consi- 
deration, the transition is too abrupt, and the 
change of weapon a change to a less efficient one. 
It is impossible to suppose that Bobadil and Brain- 
worm, the professing soldiers in ‘ Every Man in his 
Humour,’ could have ever set forth their exploits 
with either a Toledo or poor provant rapier, if 
these were only slender thrusting weapons, without 
exciting risible jeers from every bystander. When, 
too, we investigate the subject further, we find 
that the sword then called a rapier was a cut-and- 
thrust sword. Thence, in ‘ Every Man out of his 
Humour,’ IV. vi., we find that Fastidius, when de- 
as his duel, speaks thus: “ Now he comes 
violen 7 on, and withall advancing his rapier to 
strike, I thought to have tooke his arm...... Sir, I 
mist my purpose......rasht his doublet sleeve...... 
He againe lights me here [showing his hat],......cuts 
my hatband (and yet it was massie, goldsmith’s 
worke), cuts my brimmes, which by good fortune 
[by their gold embroidery, &c.] disappointed the 
force of the blow: Neverthelesse, it graz’d on my 
thoulder......wee both fell outand breathed...... Hee 
making a reverse blow, falls upon my emboss’d 

le......strikes off a skirt of a thick-lac’t sattin 
blet I had, cuts off two panes embroydered with 
Pearle, &c.” My italics, perhaps, make more 
plain what is plain without them—especially the 
sequence of the blow that cut the hatband, then, 
ding, cut the brimmes, and lastly grazed the 
thoulder—that here cuts and thrusts are inter- 


Vincentio Saviolo, then one of the three most 
esteemed masters of fence in England, in his trea- 
tise fully and several times confirms the conclu- 
sion arrived at from this passage of Ben Jonson, 
and G. Silver, another master of fence, in his 
* Paradoxes of Defence,’ 1599, writes similarly. 

Br. Nicnotson, 


Errzcts or Encuisn Accent. (See 7 §, i. 
363, 443, 482; ii. 42, 236.)—Prof. Skeat in his 
most useful book ‘ Principles of English Etymo- 
logy’ devotes a chapter (xxv.) to the consideration 
of the effects of the English accent, and refers to 
a controversy between Dr. Chance and himself on 
the subject which appeared some time ago in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ I beg to offer a remark on 
the form of the two rules which appear to be the 
result of this amicable conflict. 

Rule 1 (in the shortened form) asserts that, 
“in words of augmented length, an original long 
vowel is apt to be shortened by accentual stress”; 
compare, for example, goose (A.-S. gés) and gosling. 
Rule 2 asserts that, “in dissyllabic compounds 
accented on the former syllable, the vowel in the 
latter syllable, if originally long, is almost invariably 
shortened by the want of stress,” the example given 
being Dunstan, A.-S. Diinstdn. So, then, accord- 
ing to these formulas, the same result, namely a 
shortening of the vowel, is produced by a specific 
cause, namely “ acc:.tual stress,” and likewise by 
the absence of that specific cause—“ by the want 
of stress.” This does not appear to me to be quite 
a complete account of the matter. 

The fact is the shortening of the vowel, as in the 
case of gosling, is not due to accentual stress by 
itself ; another condition is required. In dissyllabic 
words the tone vowel is shortened, as a rule, only 
when it is stopped by the suffix beginni 
with a consonant ; when the suffix begins with a 
vowel or the aspirate h, the original quantity of the 
tone vowel persists. For instance, from din are 
derived Recier, Dunstan, but Downham; from de 
the names Acland, Acton, but Oakham; from hwit 
the words Whitby, Whitstable, but whiting; from 
stén the names Stanton, Stanstead, but stony, Stone- 
ham; from éast come Essex, Eston, but eastern; 
from héah is derived heifer, but Higham; from has 
comes Heathcote, but heathen. Apparent excep- 
tions, such as heath-er, south-ern, Ston-ham, Stan- 
hope, may be accounted for as comparatively modern 
shortenings, as the spellings in many cases show. 

In this connexion it is strange that the Cam- 
bridge professor should not have noticed the 
apparent exception to his first rule, the name of 
his own university—Cambridge. Here we have 
an instance of the very reverse of that which is 
asserted in that formula, for in this case an ori- 
ginally short vowel is lengthened or diphthongized, 
although it bears the accentual stress, It is 
lengthened, too, although it is stopped by the 
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second element of the compound beginning with a 
consonant, 

This phenomenon is, of course, to be explained 
by the influence of the following nasal; compare, 
for instance, the pronunciation of the Romance 
words chamber, ic, angel, 

A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 


Joun Drogsnout, Encraver.—No particulars 
of his life are recorded. As “John Droushout of 
the parish of St. Brides in ffleetstreete, London, 
Ingraver, being very sicke and weake in body but 
of sound and perfect minde and memory,” he made 
his will January 12, 1651/2, and it was proved in 
the Prerogative Court by his widow Elizabeth on 
the following March 18. He there mentions his 
nephew Martin Droeshout, his son-in-law Isaac 
Daniell, and another son-in-law, Thomas Alferd. 

LI.L. A. 


Leapen Font.—In ‘N. & Q.,? 5 S. xii. 443, a 
correspondent has published a list of baptismal 
fonts made of lead. Those who are interested in 
this subject may like to know that in Dawson 
Turner's ‘Tour in Normandy,’ vol. ii. p. 97, there 
is an engraving of a leaden font which exists (or 
did exist in 1818) at Bourg-Achard, in Normandy. 
It seems to be of twelfth century date. Anon. 


Tue Star or Beratenem.—It is, perhaps’ 
worth while to “ make @ note” of the recent craze 
about the reappearance of the Star of the Magi. 
Persons completely ignorant of astronomy (and it 
is melancholy to find how many there still are of 
these) have apparently taken the planet Venus at 
her recent season of greatest brilliancy for a new 
or unusual star. Mr. Hype informants, 
however (7 S. iv. 506), were wrong in supposing 
that it could be seen even in November 80 early as 
one o’clock in the morning. 

A writerin Nature for Dec. 22 has suggested 
that though Venus is not the Star of Bethlehem, 
the Star of Bethlehem was Venus ; in other words, 
that the Magi were attracted by a very briliant 
appearance of that planet in the morning, similar to 
that which we have had recently. Surely in this 
he does not give them sufficient credit for the 
knowledge of planetary appearances which they, 
in all probability, possessed, making them aware 
that there was nothing particularly unusual in the 
phenomenon. Moreover, is it possible to conceive 
that they, accustomed as they were to watch the 
heavens, would be so surprised to catch sight of 
the planet again after leaving Jerusalem as to 
rejoice ‘‘ with exceeding great joy”? It may be 
added that, Venus was not at greatest morning 
brilliancy in any part of the autemn or winter of 
B.c. 5, when the Nativity probably took place. 

But if this writer attributes too little knowledge 

- of astronomy to the Magi, one in the Standard 


newspaper of Dec. 23 gives them a great deal too 
much. He suggests that the two appearances of 
the luminous object called a “‘ star,” seen by them 
first in their own country, and afterwards on the 
road from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, was a comet 
seen before and after perihelion passage. He may 
set his mind at rest on that point. Before Newton 
had indicated the laws of cometary motion, it was 
impossible to identify a comet seen in those two 
positions as the same body. W. T. Lyws, 
Blackheath. 


Tue Gureoytes.—In creating, as he has done, 
an imaginary society of Gargoyles, Mr. Punch has 
unwittingly committed an act of lése majesté against 
the real society of that name, which flourished at 
Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple between the years 
1855 and 1875, and which has never been formally 
dissolved. This company of Gurgoyles, affection- 
ately termed ‘‘The Gurgs,” was a revival of the 
old Cambridge Shakes: Society, and it con- 
sisted mainly of Oxford and Cambridge men, with 
one brilliant member of the London University— 
the Right Hon. Henry Matthews, and one foreigner, 
an accomplished and energetic Neapolitan. Nearly 
all the Gurgs have belonged to their brotherhood 
from the first, and in more than thirty years 
there have been only two death vacancies. Taking 
the names as they now stand, they include one 
Secretary of State, as aforesaid ; one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s judges—Mr. Justice Mathew ; one colonial 
judge, who was also an “ Essayist and Reviewer”; 
two thriving Queen’s Counsel, and several other 
more or less successful barristers; one university 
professor, an Oxford man; one eminent Russian 
scholar ; two fellows (one of them a distinguished 
fellow) of the Society of Antiquaries ; two able 
editors of London journals ; one clever and ori- 
ginal artist ; and at least one full-grown specimen 
of the genus irritabile, Besides all these, a certain 
popular novelist (I could not mention his name 
without pain) did earnestly desire to be enrolled 
among the brethren, and was enrolled accordingly; 
but showed his animus soon afterwards by de 
scribing them, and describing them inaccurately, 
in his very next novel. 

Mr. Punch will observe that a society of this 
kind is not to be parodied with impunity ; and he 
should further note that the Gurgoyles still occa 
sionally affirm their existence, subject to the claims 
of matrimony and politics, by that truly British 
sacrament which is familiar to him—the sacrament 
of dinner. A. J. M. 


Tue Devit’s Passtnc-Bett.—A very interest- 
ing custom obtains observance in this district every 
Christmas Eve, or rather morning, for so soon # 
the last stroke of twelve has sounded, the age of 
the year—as 1887, 1888—is tolled, as on the death 
of any person. This is termed “ The Old Lad’s, 
the Devil’s, passing-bell.” I do not know dated 
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origin. Perhaps the custom holds elsewhere ; it 
mast be ancient. Hexsert Harpy. 


Queries. 
We must 


on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 


ans may be add d to them direct, 


Tat Punisument or “Carrine.”—All have 
heard of whipping at the cart’s tail—e punishment 
inflicted up to the end of George III.’s reign. (See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. vi., vii, viii, passim.) Amongst 
other malefactors, bawds were specially the sub- 
jects of it ; so we are told by Chambers, ‘ Supple- 
ment to Cyclopedia, 1753. But there was formerly 
in use anotber punishment, called “carting,” which 
was also commonly and specially inflicted on the 
class above mentioned. To this many allusions 
are made by writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, though the memory of it 
seems to have been lost among moderns. Under 
the verb to cart, Johnson gives as one definition, 
“to expose in a cart for punishment.” He quotes 
from Hudibras, 

Democritus ne’er 

To see bawds carted 
And from Prior, 

She chuckled when a bawd was carted, 


ed so loud 
rough the crowd, 


The nature of the punishment is clearly seen 
from the two passages following :— 
_ “For playing the whore, this is her comfort when she 
is carted, that shee rides when all her followers goe on 
foot, that euery dunghill pays her homage, and euery 


tauerne looking glasse powres bountifull reflection upon 
her.”—John Taylor, ‘ Works,’ p.101. 1630. 

“ Another priest, called Sir Tho, Snowdell, was carted 
through Cheapside, for assoiling an old acquaintance of 

ith chamber and ro 
‘Eccl. Memls.’ ch, xii. 1553. 

From these places it appears that the person was 
fastened inside a cart, and dragged through the 
town, exposed to shame, ridicule, and the peltings 
of any who chose to pelt. In fact, he was in a 
moving pillory. Hence the word would seem to 
have been used to denote the infliction of any 
shame or ridicule. So I suppose we must under- 
stand a line in Fletcher's ‘ Loyal Subject,’ Act III., 
1. 

What, are we bob’d thus still, colted and carted ? 

Johnson’s notice scarcely tells us whether the 
thing was still practised in his time. Can any one 
supply further information on the matter, specially 
as to the latest mention of it, and when it was 
discontinued ? May I ask for direct answers ? 


C. B. Mount. 
14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Grant, Lorp Preston-Grancr.—I 
wish to know the exact date of his birth, the place 


of his education, the date of his iage, and the 
fall names of his father-in-law, the 
Millar. G. F. R. B. 


Goocr’s ‘Wuote Art or Huspanpry.’—Will 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who owns or who has 
access to Googe’s ‘Whole Art of Husbandry’ (of 
an edition earlier than 1577, or of any edition 
other than those of 1577, 1578, or 1596) kindly 
enable me to collate my copy with one or more of 
those editions, sufficiently to determine its date? 
Without troubling the Editor further, I will ask 
for direct communication with 

W. ©. Miyor, M.D. 

Broadmoor, Crowthorne, Berks. 


Patace or Henry ve Biots, Bishop or 
CHESTER.—May I ask the able writer of ‘A Few 
Particulars of Old Southwark,’ contributed to the 
latest volume of ‘ N. & Q.,’ if he can impart any 
information respecting the palatial residence of 
Henry of Winchester, “near London Bridge”? 
The fact of this residence is recorded in one of the 
‘Cluni Charters’ (vol. ii. p. 82), shortly to be 
issued to subscribers. G. F. D. 


First Inrropuction or Gincer ENGLAND. 
—I have in my possession a document of the reign 
of Edward I. in which mention is made of ginger. 
The rent service of a tenement is reserved, consist- 
ing of ginger. In Woodvile’s ‘Medieval Botany’ 
it is stated that ginger was first introduced into 
England early in the eighteenth century, and was 
brought from the shores of the Red Sea. Can any 
one throw light on this? The date of the introduc- 
tion of ginger into England ought to be more 
accurately determined. H. A. Heryar. 

Coker Court, near Yeovil, Somerset. 


Enotish Recimenta Frac in Paris.—I 
should be glad of any information respecting the 
English flag that is now close to Napoleon’s tomb 
in the Hotel des Invalides, Paris. 

Henry Geratp Hops. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Castte Martyr Pictures.—In the year 1796 
my grandfather, Hugh Hovell Farmar, gave five 
pictures of the Walsingham family to the second 
Lord Shannon, and I am told all the pictures at 
Castle Martyr, co. Cork, were sold a few years ago. 
Can any one kindly tell me in whose possession 
these pictures now are? 

W. R. Farmar, Major-General. 


GrassHoprer on Roya, Excuancx.—Perhaps 
you could help me in searching for the prophecy 
relating to the Royal Exchange, viz. that when 
the grasshopper on the vane of the Royal Exchange 
met the griffin (?) on a church (what church ?) in 
the City, then some great misfortune would befall 
the Royal Exchange. How this prophecy was 
fulfilled—for in 1838 the grasshopper was taken to 
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a brazier’s to be regilt, and it lay on the counter 
by the side of the griffin (?), which also had come 
to be regilt. The Royal Exchange was burnt down 
soon after this meeting (1838), and I want to find 


out the whole story of 
. B, 
Is th 


“Loosg-orrt Boy.”—Kindly inform me to whom 
this epithet was applied. E, K. A. 


“THE GOLDEN HORDE.””—What was this ? 
A, OtpHam. 


Sm “of Barbados and 
Kent, Bart.,” created 1688.—He was one of the 
Thornhills of Ollantigh, in Kent. Can any reader 
inform me where the Barbados branch of this 
family joined on to the Kentish stock ? 

F.S.A. 
_Joun Donatpson.—I have searched the perio- 
dicals in vain for a biographical notice of this once 
well-known writer on botany and agriculture. He 
was alive in July, 1860, when he published his 
. British Agriculture’; but had died by 1877, when 
his ‘Suburban Farming’ was issued under the 
editorship of Mr. Robert Scott Burn. On the title- 
pages of his books he describes himself as “ Professor 
of Botany ” and “ Government Land Drainage Sur- 
veyor.” He is best remembered by his useful 
‘Agricultural Biography,’ 1854. Even the approxi- 
mate date of his death and aman « 

use. . G. 


“PRicKING THE BELT FOR A WAGER.”—The 
above quotation is from Colquhoun’s ‘Treatise on 
the Police of the Metropolis,’ p. 135. What is its 
meaning ? Henri te LossicE.. 


Battaps on THe Spanish ARMADA, AND 
PorMS RELATING TO DRAKE AND OTHER Etiza- 
peTHaN Wortuizs.—I shall be thankful to re- 
ceive copies of any such curiosities of English 
literature, which are not to be found in ‘ The Rox- 
burghe Ballads,’ pt. xvii. vol. vi., edited by Joseph 
Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A. (1887). My collection 
already comprises many of the ordinary ballads and 
poems ; but there are, doubtless, some appended 
to miscellaneous works of the period which I may 
not have met with. Copies of black-letter ballads 
of the time of Elizabeth will be acceptable. 

W. H. K. Wricut, Hon. Sec. 


Armada Tercentenary Com ration. 
Drake Chamber, Plymouth. 


_ Spawish Armapa Lireratvre.—I am collect- 
ing bibliographical items relating to the above, 
and shall be glad to receive information from 
any of your contributors who may have works 
im their possession of a curious or out-of-the- 
way character, or such as may not be easily acces- 
sible to the ordinary reader. Dr. Garnett has 


kindly sent me a list of some rarities in the British 
Maseum, and I am indebted to Mr. Sam. Timmins, 
Mr. T. O. Noble, Rev. H. C. Leonard, and others 
for other valuable contributions. To relieve your 
columns at this time of heavy pressure, I would 
suggest that communications might be sent to me 
direct. W. H. K. Wricurt, Hon. See. 

Tercentenary Commemoration, 


Armada 
Drake Chamber, Plymouth. 


Husszy.—Oan any of your readers throw 
any light upon the parentage and ancestry of John 
Hussey, of Old Sleaford, a Commissioner for Kes- 
teven to raise funds for the defence of Calais in 
1455; or trace his connexion with any other 
branch of the family, the main line of which was 
settled at Harting, in Sussex? John Hussey 
married Elizabeth Nessfield, and was the father of 
Sir William Hussey, Chief Justice of England, 
1481-95. A. E. Packs. 

1, Stanhope Place, Hyde Park, W. 


ArrticuLo.—This word occurs in a charter of 
Edward I., dated April 28, 1298, to the Barons 
of the Cinque Ports, and is translated by Jeake 
“tackling,” who tells us, however, in a marginal 
note, that “in the manuscript of Mr. Francis 
Thynn, Lancaster Herald, where this charter is 
transcribed, it is ‘ Attilio’ for ‘ Articulo.’” The 
whole passage runs as follows :— 

“Sciatis quod pro bono et fideli servitio quod dilecti 
et fideles Barones et probi homines nos 
Portuum nobis et progenitoribus nostris quondam 
Regibus Angliz impenderunt et in futurum impendent, 
concessimus eis pro nobis et hwredibus nostris ¢ 
i et eorum heredes, Barones eorundem Portuum 

cetero imperpetuum sint quieti de omnibus 
tallagiis et auxiliis nobis et hzredibus nostris de cor- 
navium suarum et earum articulo 
P 


Can any of your readers supply other instances of 
the use of the word in this sense, or explain its 
derivation ? H. H. 8. ©. 


Dirricutty.—The Latin in- 
scription on a monument in a Devonshire church 
to the memory of a noted Puritan member of the 
Long Parliament, states that he died 

. rtu 1644 
Anno a Ducis sui { 
This computation, put in the form, 1644—1631= 
13, appears to give A.D. 13 as the date of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. Failing to compre 
hend how this was arrived at, I had set aside the 
problem as possibly, after all, caused by an error 
of the sculptor until lately, when, in an entirely 
independent quarter, I met with a precisely 
computation made by a Puritan writer in the same 
decade. It occurs in a little book entitled ‘ Mans 
badnes and Gods goodnes, or some Gospel truths 
laid down, explained, and vindicated,’ &c., London, 
printed by Symmons, 1647, The suthor, 
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“John Heydon, Minister of the Gospel,” in a pre- 
fatory address (not paged) to the “Courteous 
Reader,” says, “ The worke of Redemption is fully 
and freely wrought by Christ, it is » son already, 
pot a doing, it was finish’d 1634 years ago and 
above to the view of Angels and Men,” &c. This 
book was licensed in October, 1647, and there 
is no doubt that the passage was written in the 
same year. Here the same formula as before, 
1647—1634=13, makes a.p. 13 again the year of 
the Redemption or Resurrection, The words “and 
above;”—referring evidently to some odd months, 
weeks, or days—seem to denote precision in the 
calculation. I shall be glad to be favoured with 
an explanation of what is to me a chronological 
puzzle. R. W. C. 


Taz Gem Pyrropvus.—In the late Dr. Neale’s 
metrical English version of the poem by Bernard 
the Cluniac, of which ‘ Jerusalem the Golden’ is 
the best-known excerpt, the words ‘‘ moenia clara 
preps ” are translated, “thy streets with emeralds 
of Bernard de Morlaix,’ 

on, J. T. Hayes, 1866, pp. 26, 43). Pyr 

in Latin, and its in Ttaltan, 
mean a carbuncle. Cf. Graglia’s ‘ Dictionary.’ Of 
course the word is originally Greek, and means 
“flame-coloured,” which destroys the emerald 
theory. Rastall, in his ‘ Chronicles,’ quotes some 
medieval Latin hexameters by Christopher Okland, 
which allude to the pyropus flashing in the famous 
collar of SS worn by the Knights of the Garter. 
His words are, “flammis interlucente pyropo.” 
The whole passage, which is very beautiful, is 
evidently derived from the ‘ Nuptials of Honorius 
and Maria,’ which is either by the great Claudian 
or by his Christian Greeco-Egyptian namesake, 
wrongly, according to Dr. Ludwig Jeep, of Leipzig, 
confounded with the great Latin poet of the Silver 
Age. How did this confusion between the pyropus, 
or carbuncle, and the emerald, or smaragdus, arise ? 
Possibly because in an interesting passage in one 
of the dialogues of Erasmus (Er., ‘ Dial. Ciceron.,’ 
Lagd., Bat., 1643, p. 120) he couples them, but 
saly to distinguish one from the other : “Quid 
us quam smaragdus et Pyropus 

. be B. 
*Vorace To THE Moon.’—I have lately pur- 
from the curious collection of Mr. Henry 
Gray, 47, Leicester Square, an octavo pamphlet of 
44 pp., “ A Voyage to the Moon, with an Account 
of the Religion, Laws, Customs, and Manner of 
ernment among the Lunars or Moon-men. 
Stamford, 1718.” Can any of your readers tell me 
by whom this pamphlet was written? It is not 

in Watts. Jos, PHituirs, 


Customs: Excise.—Did the receivers of the 
Excise duties in the North of England, in the last 


official residence ? Chester's ‘Chronicles of the 
Customs’ does not give particulars. 
B. F. Scaruert. 


Avrsors or Quotations WanTEp.— 


Where can I find the following lines ; and who is the 
author 
She was not very beautiful, 
If it be beauty’s test 
To match a classic model, 
When perfectly at rest. 
And she did not look bewitchingly. &c. 
H. E, 


Who is the “ American poetess ” who wrote the fol- 
lowing lines ?— 
God of the Granite and the Rose ! 
Soul of the Sparrow and the Bee ! 
The mighty tide of Being flows 
Through countless channels, Lord, from thee, 
It leaps to life in grass and flowers, 
Through every grade of being runs, 
While from Creation’s radiant towers 
Its glory flames in Stars and Suns. 
Ropert F. GARDINER, 
An arch never sleeps. 
Is this the correct enunciation of the proverb ! 


D, K. Cuark. 
Replies. 
RECORDS OF CELTIC OCCUPATION IN LOCAL 
NAMES. 


(7™ S. iv. 1, 90, 134, 170, 249.) 
Mr. Appy’s rejoinder is weaker than his plea. 
I suppose that it is the weakness of his case that 
has induced him to occupy himself with the dis- 
cussion of the imaginary charge that I have accused 
him of deriving English local names from Celtic 
sources. Otherwise I cannot understand why he 
should revert to a charge that I not only never 
referred against him, but actually excepted him 
— and whose application to him I have already 
disclaimed. 
must protest against the manner in which Mr. 
Appy accuses me of making reckless charges. I 
asserted, and I repeat, that certain etymologies put 
forward by Dr. TarLtor and Mr. Appy implied 
ignorance of the Anglo-Saxon declensions. The 
proof of this accusation, which Mr. Appy brands 
as absurd, is that these etymologies are founded 
on the assumption that a gen. pl. in s existed 
in Anglo-Saxon, and it is an elementary fact of 
A.-S. grammar that there was no such gen. pl. 
form. To disprove this charge Mr. Appy im- 
ports the name Hun-ton into the discussion, errone- 
ously assumes that it represents an A.-S. *Htna- 
tin, and alleges that I have “ in effect” stated that 
to explain such a form as meaning “town of Huns” 
implies an ignorance of A.-S. grammar. Of course 
I never made any such absurd charge. It is a 
charge that no man in his senses would make. Mr. 
Avpy’s careful study of his A.-S. grammar renders 


mtury and the seventeenth century, have an 
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pl. in s all the more inexcusable, for his MS. anno- 
tations of his grammar argue that he does not wish 
to put himself, like some etymologists, supra gram- 
maticam, although, it is true, he displays some im- 
patience of phonological restraint. His argument 
that, if a knowledge of the non-existence of an 
A.-S. gen. pl. in s could have been obtained so 
easily as I said, it is not “ likely that any reason- 
able person would avoid seeking it,” is more amus- 
ing than conclusive, 

Finding that the facts do not agree with his 
views, Mr. Appy attempts to get over them by an 
assertion that it is difficult to reconcile with any 
respect for A.-S. grammar. He tells us that it 
seems clear to him that both Huns-ton and Hun- 
ton represent an A.-S, * Hiina-tin, “town of Huns.” 
It is manifestly wrong to state that the Domesday 
Hunes-tunerepresentsan A.-S. * Hiina-tiin, but Mr. 
AppyYattemptsto justify thisassertion by saying that 
the old inflections ‘‘ were dying out or changing to 
newer forms ” when Domesday was compiled. This 
is one of those vague, unsupported assertions with 
which we are only too familiar in local etymology, 
and, like most of these shadowy generalizations, it 
is entirely wrong. In the first place, the names in 
Hiines, &c., do not depend solely upon the testi- 
mony of Domesday, for I quoted several A.-S. 
instances ; secondly, even if the gen. pl. in s 
had been in common use in 1086, it would not 
support Mr. Appr, for these names were com- 
pounded centuries before tha date ; and, finally, 
there is not the slightest evidence of the existence 
ofthisgen. pl. when Domesday was compiled. There 
is, therefore, absolutely no reason for holding thatthe 


Domesday Hunes-tune represents an A.-S, *Htina- | P® 


tun ; and there is very little more reason to believe 
that the Yorkshire Hun-tone comes from this 
*Hiina-tiin. According to the phonology of 
Domesday, this latter name would appear as 
*Hune-tune or *Hune-tone, not as Hun-tone. 
And even if *Hune-tune existed, it would not 
benefit Mr, Appy’s case, for such a form would 
also represent an A.-S. *Hinan-tin, from the per- 
sonal name Hiin-a.* This *Hune-tone is precisely 
the form we should expect *Htinan-ttin to assume 
in Yorkshire, for Northumbrian began to drop the 
n of the weak declensions so early as Bede's time. 
Moreover, the Domesday scribes frequently repre- 
sented the weak gen. an by ¢, even in cases where 
we can prove that the full form still existed at that 
time. 


senting an A.-3. * Hinan-weordig 


This must, on the analogy of Huntingdon, 
an A.-8, * Willan-tiin, from the personal name Will-a. 


shire Bednall appears as Bede-hala (=*Bédan- 
heall); and the Lincolnshire Bucknall (=* Buecan- 
heall) is spelt Buche-hale.* 

So far from Hun-tone re ting * Hiina-tin, 
it is clearly equivalent to *Htines-tin, and it thus 
supports my contention. My studies of Domesday 
phonology soon led me to perceive that the scribes 
of that work frequently omitted the gen. es, I 
select, to prove this, a few examples of local names 
compounded with personal names, since these wit- 
nesses are free from doubt. In the following table 
I have placed the modern name in the first column, 
the Domesday form in the second, and the per 
sonal name in the third : — 


Nottinghamshire, 
Thoro-ton Toruer-tune O.N, por-var&-r, 
Tor-worth Turde-worde OLN. pérS-r. 
Egman-ton Agemun-tone O.N, Og-mund-r, 
Osuui-torp A.-8. Os-wig. 
Derbyshire. 
Alkman-ton Alchemen-tune AS. Ealh-mund 
Lincolnshire. 
Asgar-by Asegere-bi O.N, As-geirr. 
Aslack-by Aslache-bi As-lék-r, 
Hawer-by Hauuarde-bi O.N, Hé-vard-r, 


Thurlby (Bourne) Tvrolve-bi, Torulf-bi O.N. pér-dlf-r, 

These names suggest that the English in forming 
local names followed the old Teutonic (and Aryan) 
system of using the stem as the compounding form. 
Bat it is evident from the A.-S. charters that they 
invariably used the later system of compounding 
with the gen. for this purpose, for amongst the 
hundreds of local names recorded there are only 
one or two dubious instances where the gen. of the 
rsonal name is wanting. Hence we may conclude 
that the gen. es originally formed part of the names 
in the above cases, although it is omitted by the 
Domesday scribes. We have, fortunately, several 
instances where the Survey gives two forms of the 
names of certain villages—one with and the other 
without the gen. sing. Here are a few examples:— 


Nottinghamshire. 
Thurgar-ton } O.N. por-geir-r. 
Aslock-ton } O.N, As-lék-r. 
Lincolnshire. 
Avdleby A.-S, Eald-wulf, 
Aud-by bi A.-S, Hilf-weald, 
Osgod-by j O.N, As-gaut-r. 


* This name occurs as Buken-hale in one of the 
spurious Croyland charters, dated 1051, in ‘ Cod. Dipl., 
iv, 126, 12, and as Boken-hale, a.p, 806, in ‘Cart, Sax., 
i. 453, 28—one of the clumsiest forgeries in the collec- 
tion. The Staffordshire Bucknall is called Bucken-ole in 
the Survey. . 

+ Compare Aslaches-hou (now Aslacoe) Hundred in 
the same county, the Yorkshire As/aches-bi, and the 
Nottinghamshire As/ock-ton in the next table. 
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Turolues-bi ? 

Hacones-bi 

Haccon-by { Hacunes-bi box . Ha-kon, 
Hacone-bi 

Worla-by Wiehe A-8. Walf-ric. 

Norfolk. 


Hunestanes-tuna* 
Hunstan-ton Hunesta{n ]-tuna } A.-8, Hin-stén, 


Then we have cases where the two forms exist 
side by side in the same county, although, appa- 
rently, referring to different villages. Such are 
the Derbyshire Normanes-tune and Norman-tune, 
Wales-tuneand Wale-tune, the Yorkshire Ansgotes- 
bi and Ansgote-bi, and the Northamptonshire 
Wendles-berie and Wendle-berie. We cannot resist 
the conclusion that these two forms are identical in 
meaning, more especially when the two forms are 
applied to one village. As it is very unlikely that 
an unnecessary ¢s would be inserted, and as we 
have seen that the genitival is the typical 
A.-8. form, we may safely conclude that in the 
above cases the form embodying the gen. is the 
original. Then, as Domesday frequently omits 
the gen. in cases where we know from its own evi- 
dence that it still formed part of the name, we may 
reasonably conclude that the gen. es existed in 
other local names that happen to be recorded in 
Domesday in only the later, non-genitival form.t 
Hence I hold that Hun-ton is identical in meaning 
with Huns-ton, and that both are derived from 
A.-S. *Hiines-tiin, which can only mean the 
town of a man bearing a name beginning with 
the name-stem Hiin. 

Mr. Avpy is not a fortunate with his 
arguments in support of his Bright = Bryt, Briton, 
theory. To prove that a Middle Roglice gh does 
not invariably represent an original Teutonic 
guttural spirant, Mr. Appy produces an instance 
dating from 1637, and he does not even then prove 
that the gh is not original.t This sound was, as I 


* There is in ‘Cod, Dipl.’ (iv, 58) a grant to St. 
Edmondsbury by Bishop Allf-ric (0b, 1038), of East 
Anglia, of Hinstdnes-tin, which Kemble identifies with 
Hunston, in Suffolk. The Norfolk Hunstanton is called 
Sur Bunsen, and this form seems to be recorded in 
the Domesday Hunes-tuna, If I am right in this 
identification, we have here clear proof that Hiinm in 

names is derived from a personal name. Hun- 
anton is undoubtedly derived from a personal name, 
but it is nevertheless cited by Dr, Taytor as being 
“possibly due to the Huns.” 

t The Staffordshire £ttings-hall supports this con- 
m. The gen. is still preserved in this name, 
although it is omitted in the Domesday Eting-hale. The 
omission of the Domesday es in later times is illustrated 
, the Staffordshire Norma-cott, which occurs in the 
de Neville,’ p. 52, circa 1220,as Normane-cot, In 

y is Normanes-cote. 
8. Appy’s instance, moreover, is embodying 
sfinal, not a medial gh. 


have stated, “a distinct sound, not produced with- 
out an effort,” in Middle English, whereas in the 
seventeenth century the gh was almost as much an 
orthographical tradition as it is now. The early 
names of Bright-side do not support Mr. Appy’s 
proposition, for it is not easy to derive these forms 
from Bright, and it is impossible to derive them 
from Bryt. His suggested Brittisc-eard is a most 
improbable name, which derives no support from 
the Brichisherd of a.p. 1181. The A.-S. card isa 
very unlikely constituent of a local name, and there 
=e believe, no instance on record of its being so 
used, 

After he has shown us that he is capable of be- 
lieving, on the evidence of the local name Frankish- 
well and the compellation “omnibus hominibus 
Francis et Anglis,” that settlements of Franks 
existed long after the Norman Conquest, and that 
he is prepared to introduce a Finnish settlement 
on the strength of an inadmissible explanation of 
Finch-well, it is scarcely surprising that Mr. Appy 
should affirm, on the sole evidence of the local 
name Yrish Cross, that an Irish quarter existed in 
Sheffield in 1499. This is a very improbable 
assumption. It must be borne in mind, too, that 
the Jryssh of our older records were, as their names 
frequently prove, generally men from the English 
Pale. The Irish quarters of English towns are, I 
believe, of quite recent origin. Their existence in 
the days of the Tadors and Stuarts seems hardly 
compatible with the firm administration of the 
harsh laws against vagrancy, and the brutality 
with which the burgesses of the corporate town 
treated non-burgess settlers within their liberties, 
I cannot see that these parasitic Irish settlements, 
even if they had existed for so long a period as 
Mr. Appy supposes, support the view that inde- 
pendent villages of Welshmen existed for centuries 
on English soil at great distances from the Welsh 
border. The population of an Irish quarter is, to 
a very large extent, a floating one, and there are 
forces operating for the maintenance of its Celtic 
character that must have been wanting in Mr. 
Apvpy’s hypothetical Welsh villages. I refer more 
particularly to the frequent infusions of new blood 
from the Emerald Isle, and to the facilities of 
communication. In spite of the numerous forces 
working for the perpetuation of these Irish quarters, 
the older families frequently become denationalized, 
and their Irish origin becomes a family tradition. 
It is hardly possible that an Irish quarter could, if 
it were absolutely severed for four centuries from 
communication with Ireland, successfully resist 
absorption into the surrounding English popula- 
tion. Yet Mr. Appy’s etymologies of such names 
as Wales-by presuppose that the Welsh inhabitants 
of such villages maintained their Celtic character 
unimpaired by four centuries of contact with the 
surrounding population. Such etymologies ask 
us “to admit that the human nature and the 
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economic laws of to-day are wholly different from 
the human nature and the economic laws of fifteen 
centuries ago.” 

Bat the question of probability need not be 
considered until the philological objections to Mr. 
Appy’s etymologies are removed. He cannot raise 
the slightest objection to my derivation from 
personal names, for he cannot deny the existence 
of the personal names nor the fact that ¢s is the 
regular genitive of these names. Even if Mr. 
Appy’s etymologies were as philologically un- 
objectionable as those I have put forward, he 
would not be able to claim that they were any- 
thing more than alternative etymologies. Before 
we can accept such conclusions as his etymologies 
involve, the local names upon which these con- 
clusions rest must be absolutely incapable of any 
other reasonable explanation. Mr. Appy cannot 
claim that his etymologies fulfil these conditions. 
The derivation of these names from personal names 
is perfectly unobjectionable. It involves no his- 
torical improbabilities, it transgresses no philo- 
logical laws, and I strenuously deny that it 
disturbs the harmony of English history and 
archeology with “the results of all the best 
modern research in anthropology, ethnology, and 
natural science,”* and that it “subverts the whole 
order of the sciences.” And I venture to claim 
that phonology is quite equal to anthropology as 
“a ratiocinative process,” for it has at least an 
equal right to be considered an exact science. I 
cannot admit that there is any necessity to con- 
sider anthropol at all in this matter. It is 
purely and simply a question of philology, which 
must be settled without reference to any anthropo- 
logical theories whatever. Anthropology, if it 
step out of its own domain for its facts, must rely 
upon better foundations than a philologically inad- 
missible explanation of a handful of local names. 

W. H. Srevensoy. 


Other conflicts come to an end: that between 
the Saxon and the Celt goes on for ever. It is a 
perpetual Armageddon of philology. But an inch 
of charter is worth at least an imperial acre of 
disquisition. The existence or non-existence of 
Welsh survivals all over England must be decided 
upon firmer ground than place-names, which, though 
valuable as corroborative testimony, will not do as 
proof in chief. Is there any trace of such survivals 
in Anglo-Saxon charters ? ments of that kind, 
frequently by slight incidental allusions, give valu- 
able racial indications ; for example, an old charter 
(Norman, not Anglo-Saxon) of lands in Cumber- 
land gives one of the boundaries as “the fosse of 
the Galwegians.” 


* Is the Teutonic origin of the Belge, which Mr. 
Appr, in introducing the irrelevant quotation from 


Regarding French I may add one fact. In 
Annandale there is an estate called Frenchland, 
The lands were held in farm by William French 
(Franciscus) in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century under Sir Robert de Brus, who afterwards, 
about 1218, granted them by charter of excambion 
to Roger French, the son of William French. The 
family of French possessed the estate for many 
generations, and it was certainly from them, and 
not from a colony of Frenchmen, that the Property 
derived its name. 

Glasgow. 

In his first note upon this subject Mr. W. H. 
Srevenson disputes the thesis that tribal influences 
and tribal designations are apparent in English local 
names, and asserts (p. 3) that “‘local names in 
Weales-, Swa'fes-, Hiines-, Denes-, Wendles-, &e., 
are simply derived from men named Wealh, Swe’, 
Hin, Wendel, &c.; or, to put it more 
accurately, from men whose fall names began with 
those stems.” There is a story in the printed 
Latin edition of the ‘Gesta Romanorum’ which 
narrates “how a certain knight named Albert 
fought with a spirit and overcame him, and 
captured his steed, which, however, disappeared at 
the sound of the cockcrow ” (ed. Herrtage, E. E. T. 
Soc., 1879, p. 525). On this story the editor sup- 
plies the following note :— 

“This tale is important from the fact of the author 
in his preface stating that the circumstance occurred 
‘in Anglia ut narrat Gervasius, ad terminos episco- 
patus Elienensis,’ near a certain castle ‘Cathubrica 
nomine,’ and at a place called Wandlebury, a name 
given, he says, ‘quod illic Wandali partes Britannie seva 
Christianorum peremptione vastantes castrametati sunt.’ 
The circumstance, he further states, was well known to 
many, and he himself had heard it both from the in- 
habitants and natives of the place, ‘quam ab incolis et 
indigenis auditeri meo subjeci.’” 

I have drawn attention to this note from no wish 
to enter the lists of controversy, but merely to 
show that the tribal derivation of local names is 


not a “fad” of modern philologists, but has the 
sanction of early tradition. The legend of the 


knight who meets an elfin foe upon a haunted bill 
is a very widespread tale, and is known far be- 
yond the limits of Cambridgeshire. 
W. Pripgavx. 
Calcutta. 


Sr. Evocn (7™ §. iv. 447).—St. Enoch is St. 
Thenew, A.p. 514. Her festival is observed in the 
Aberdeen Breviary on July 18, ‘“‘ Thenevve 
matrone.” “The popular name of her church in 
Glasgow at the time of the Reformation,” says 
the Bishop (A. P. Forbes) of Brechin, “ was San 
Theneukes Kirk ; afterwards, by a further cor 
ruption, St. Enoch’s.” Bishop Forbes abridges 
her history from the Aberdeen Breviary :— 

“8. Thenew, ter of the King of Landonis, 
brought up in the faith of the Church, but unbaptized, 
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vowed herself to chastity; being sought in marriage b- 
Bwen, son of the King of Cumbria [i.¢., Urien Rheged 
‘javenis quidam elegantissimus,’ on her continued re- 
fosal her father sent her to a swineherd, that she might 
be disgraced. The swineherd, a secret Christian, pre- 
served her honour; but, at the instigation of a woman, 
she was forced by a beardless boy in woman’s clothes, 
On the results of this becoming manifest, her father 
ordered her to be stoned and cast in a chariot from the 
top of a bill, Miraculously saved, she was put into a boat 
made of twigs and pitch, and covered with leather, at Aber- 
ledy, and carried out to the isle of May, whence, attended 
iy company of fishes, she was wafted to Culroas, where 
brought forth 8. Kentigern, and where both she 
and her child were regenerated in the sacred font by S. 
Servanus. She came to live at Glasghu, where she was 
honourably buried.” 
Bishop Forbes adds :— 

“Pordun called her Thanes; Camerarius calls her 

Themetis or Thennat: Usher, Thenis, or Thenna, or 
Themi; the Metrical Chronicle of Scotland, Cemeda. 
In the Welsh language she appears as Dwynwen or 
Denyw, daughter of Llewddyn Lueddog of Dinas 
Eiddyn.” 
As it does not happen to every one to possess 
Bishop Forbes’s ‘Kalendars of the Scottish 
Saints,’ I have transcribed his abridgment of St. 
Thenew’s history. In Adam’s ‘King’s Kalendar,’ 
given in Bishop Forbes’s ‘Kalendars,’ she is styled 
“§ Thennow vidow mother of s. mungo vader king 
Eagenius 2 In Scot.” In ‘ Menologium Scoticum,’ 
on July 18 occurs, “‘ Acta Thennae vidue 8. 
Kentigerni matris, miraculosae mulieris.” On the 
same day, in the “ Scottish Entries in the Kalendar 
of David Camerarius ” is this, “ Sancta Thametis, 
aliis Thennat Scotorum Regina, & in Glottiana 
presertim Scotiz prouincia celeberrima.” 

It may be added here that in ‘ Vita S. Kente- 
gerni Ep. et Conf.,’ edited by Mr. Pinkerton, it 
is stated that St. Servanus gave the name Taneu 
to the mother, and Kyentyern, which means 
Capitalis Dominus, to the child at their baptism, 
and that he grew so fond of Kentigern as to 
address him in a term of endearment Munghu, 
which means “dear friend”; a name by which S. 
Kentigern is now best known in Glasgow as the 
patron saint of the cathedral. Mr. Pinkerton 
also notes that Cambria is Strathclyde, and Lao- 
donia Lothian ; and that at Culross, in Fife, 
existed in 1789 a chapel dedicated to St. Mungo 
or Kentigern. Another account mentions that 
Engenius III, King of the Scots, was the father of 
St. Kentigern. See Baring Gould, ‘ Lives of the 
Saints,’ July 18, Wituiam Cooks, F.S.A. 

[The above notice contains the substance of replies 

if he send a 8 an 
ped 

Morvr : (7 §. iii. 48, 214, 377, 
454; iv. 78, 278, 371).—Your contributor’s state- 
meuts (7 S. iv. 371), (1) that no one has disputed 
the non-existence of the cod in the Mediter- 
ranean ; (2) that the Ital. merluzzo and the French 


morue “ undoubtedly designate the same article”; 
(3) that merluzzo means undried cod ; and (4) that, 
on the authority of Mr. G. Dennis, merluzzo is in 
Sicily applied even to whiting—although this 
fish, occurring in the northern parts of the 
Adriatic, has never been found on the Sicilian 
coasts—make up an ichthyological puzzle which 
will probably remain unravelled for a long time 
to come. Remarkable as this puzzle is, how- 
ever, it is perhaps not more so than the in- 
genuity which twists my statement (7 S. iv. 278) 
that the Italians “ have no term for fresh cod—I 
mean a word denoting the cod proper and no other 
fish” into an assertion that the ‘* have no term 
for cod.” J. i. LunpGREN. 


Wuy Berrornat Marriace Rives are 
WORN ON THE Fourta Fincer iv. 285, 
475).—The passage from Aulus Gellius is most 
interesting, and I must retract my suggestion 
that the vein theory may have been invented to 
account for the ecclesiastical custom, though I still 
think it is “just the sort of thing that would be 
invented later on.” There can be no doubt that 
the Church’s use of the fourth finger is to be traced 
through Aulus Gellius (cir. a.p. 150) and Apion 
(cir. a.D. 40) to Egyptian antiquity, and that the 
words “In nomine,” &c., have been — to it 
by a most happy coincidence. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Kriyestey’s Last Porm (7" 8. iv. 252, 366). 
—Mnr. Tuomas’s note is misleading. The ‘ Last 
Poem’ is in the collected edition of 1880, published 
by Macmillan. R. F. Coppotp, M.A. 


Kingsley’s poem to which Mr. Warren refers 
appears under the title of ‘ Lorraine’ in a collection 
of poems published by Canon Farrar, and entitled 
‘With the Poets.’ An American edition of the 
Canon’s book was published in 1883 by Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York. 
Frepericx T. Hincame, 

Tootry Srreet Tartors (7™ iv. 449).—A 
few illustrations, for which I am mainly indebted 
to your past good records, occur tome. As to the 
mere saying, it probably turned up some sixty 
years ago. Certainly Canning, in a speech of his, 
used the expression derisively, as of three busy- 
body tailors who affected to speak in their collective 
capacity on behalf of the “‘ people of England.” 
Punch some years ago gave a racy sketch of the 
three, each riding on a goose, and armed with 
scissors. Shakes in ‘Twelfth Night,’ puts it, 
“ Did you never see the picture of we three” ? which, 
as afterwards explaned, is, the planting “ you two, 
and to let the fool make a third.” 

For aught I know to the contrary, Shakespeare 
may have noted the old sign in Tooley Street, 
“We Three”; or, to be more exact, from the 


Beaufoy Collection of Trade Tokens, No. 1025, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(7 V. Jam. 7, 


Robert Cornelius, in 1665, in the field two heads 
face to face, below this inscription, “ We are three”; 
rev., “St. Tulis Street.” It is, at least, likely 


that the old sign was there - before the date of 
the token. ILLIAM RENDLE. 
Forest Hill, 


Stirsnop (7™ §, iv. 85, 157, 278).— 
Further illustrations may be found in the query 
on ‘ Married Women’s Surnames,’ p. 127. In the 
sentences, “The custom of a married woman 
changing her surname,” and “The first recorded 
instance of a woman being called by her husband’s 
surname,” the genitive woman’s should be substi- 
tuted for the tive ». Though clear 
enough to the understanding, this will be more per- 
ceptible to the ear in a sentence in which the pro- 
noun is used. For example, I am sure that E. D. 
would not say, “ The cause of him being arrested,” 
for “‘The cause of his being arrested.” On the 
last line of the same column, the adverb 
merely is used to restrict the verb, whereas the 
limitation is intended to affect what follows. The 
verb and the adverb should be transposed, just as 
in the expression “I only spoke three words,” 
which should be “‘I spoke only three words.” 

To change from consideration of the language to 
that of the subject of E. D.’s inquiry. It is hardly 
correct in point of fact to say that it is customary 
in the United States for a woman to add her hus- 
band’s surname to her own. It is frequently done, 
but the proportion of cases is very small, certainly 
not more than five in a hundred, and these are 
generally of persons prominently before the public. 
The Spanish custom of appending the matronymic, 
to which E. D. alludes, is very common, and is 
sometimes a source of perplexity to those not 


familiar with it. Gaston DE BernevAL. 
Philadelphia, U.S, 


Allow me once more to draw the attention of 
readers of ‘ N, & Q.’ to the slipshod English which, 
in spite of the Editor's care, finds its way into its 
columns. What can be worse, in the way of ellipse, 
than the following: “ No pupil of Wren’s would be 
likely to make the blunder Gibbs has in St. 
Martin’s.” I 7 the writer means to say that 
“ No pupil of Wren [not Wren’s] would be likely 
to make the blunder [which] Gibbs has [made] in 
St. Martin’s.” But if that was his meaning, could 
he not have expressed it at full length? Do, Mr. 
Editor, try and defend the Queen’s English against 
both ellipse and pleonasm, two of its sworn foes! 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


[Style is so much a part of the man, that the Editor, 
in the case of signed articles, does not feel justified in 
attempting very numerous co Jj 


“On THE carps” §. iv. 507).—I think 
that this phrase is much older than this century. 
It is, of course, evidently taken from the custom of 


playing at cards and betting on them. Latimer 
preaching a sermon ‘On the Card’ at Cambridge 
the Sunday before Christmas, 1529, said :—* Now 
turn up your Trump, your Heart,......and cast 
your trump, your Heart, on this Card.” Cotton 
wrote and published in 1674 his “ Compleat Game- 
ster...... together with all manner of usual most 
Gentile Games either on Cards or Dice.” Richard 
Seymour, in his ‘Court Gamester,’ 1719, p. 39, 
says :—‘ Observe that the Games we have mark’d 
here, are the smallest that can be play’d upon the 
Cards.” The author of ‘ Annals of —— 1776, 
speaking of Piquet (p. 86), says :—“ No one should 
play at it, ad an he is acquainted with everything 
that can be done upon the cards by the most expert 
joweurs de profession.” 

That which is “on the cards,” therefore, may be 
a game, a stake, or a trick ; and the adoption of 
the phrase in common parlance seems easy and 
natural, JULIAN MARSHALL, 


Epwarp UnpeEruitt §S. iv. 367).—All that 
is known of this ballad will be found in Edward 
Underhill’s ‘ Narrative of his Imprisonment,’ printed 
with annotations in Nichols’s ‘ Narratives of the 
Reformation ’ (Camden Society). Mr. Nichols was 
of opinion that even if now in existence, it would 
probably be impossible to identify it. One of 
Underhill’s ballads is printed at the close of this 
narrative; and its original, in his tall, upright 
handwriting, may be found in Harl. MS. 424, 
fol. 9. It has, however, no controversial tendency, 
but is a diatribe against avarice and selfishness. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Famity iv. 149, 452).—Exoracum 
is mistaken if he thinks that the place Kirk Ells 
owes its name to any person named Ella. Its 
original name was Elveley, and remained so until 
the middle of the sixteenth century ; see 6 S, xi. 
121, n.; 7" S. i. 245,375; Yorksh. Archeol. Jour., 
vii. 58, n.; ‘Memorials of Ripon,’ ii. 186. Not 
being aware of this, editors have often been unable 
to identify “ parochia Elvellensis”; thus in ‘ Fasti 
Ebor.,’ i. 431, and in the Archaeol. Jour., 1860, 
p. 32, it is printed Elneley, the writer in the latter 
place adding “ probably Emly near Huddersfield.” 
The prefix Kirk, and the other places, East Ells 
and South Ella, are modern; but West Ella is not 
Elshaw likewise, which Esoracum also adduces, 
has no connexion with Ella, but was anciently 
Elveshow ; see ‘ Memorials of Ripon,’ i. 60, 263. 

W. B. 

‘Greater Lonpon’: an INaccuURATE QUOTA- 
tion iv. 407, 454).—With much respect for 
Mr. Wa.rorp, I can only charitably assume that 
he had not com my transcript of the Le 
thieullier inscription with what he terms his “ ver 
sion” of it. Had he done so, he would 


have imagined the only fault I had to find with him 
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yas the trivial one of not dividing it into lines, I 

did not deem it necessary to take up the valuable 

of ‘N. & Q.’ by specially drawing attention to 

ach individual error, as I inferred the plan I 
to be the better. 

Mr. Watrorp’s copy of the inscription in 
‘Greater London’ appears between inverted commas, 
and should, therefore, I maintain, be an accurate 
quotation, whether set out in lines or in paragraph 
form. There can be only one correct copy; and 
ind Mr. Watrorp intended merely giving his 
“version ” of the inscription, he should hardly have 

ed it with the words, ‘‘ The inscription runs 
w follows,” and then quoted it. 

In conclusion, I may say, I have yet to learn 
that inscriptions should be given incorrectly in 
books intended for ‘‘ popular reading” any more 
than in county histories.” T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


If the whole work is like the portion devoted to 
this neighbourhood, it is very far from trustworthy. 
I select three instances in proof. 

1. On p. 17 of part i. it is stated: “Some 
almshouses were built at Strand-on-the-Green in 
1725, but they have been demolished.” They were 
repaired in 1816, and are still standing. 

2 On p. 21, part i. we read, “ Here too [i.¢., 
Raling Parish Church] lies buried Sir John May- 
nard.” Iwas told by the late vicar that this is 
not the case; Maynard’s wife is buried in the 
churchyard. Hence the confusion. 

3. On p. 43, same part, is a description of 
Heston Church. No notice is taken of the singular 
(and with one exception unique) lych gate, three 
hundred years old, and its contrivance of a sus- 
pended mass of stone, whereby it automatically 
closes, though the gate figures on a very small scale 
inthe woodcut. As a well-known antiquarian con- 
tributor to the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ once said to 
me, much of the book gives one the idea of being 
done at second hand. H. Devevineye. 


“Q in THe Corner” (7" §, iv. 287).—This 
pseudonym, according to Cushing, was used by 
John Harris, an English member of the Society of 
Friends, who was born in 1784, resided successively 
ut Ratcliff, Wapping, and Kingston-upon-Thames, 
anddied in 1815. He was also the author of ‘ Tit 
for Tat: Original Poems for Juvenile Minds,’ 
London, 1830, and ‘ Parliamentary Letters.’ The 
fourth edition of the ‘Rough Sketches of Bath’ 
was published at London in 1819, by Baldwin & 

jock. Gaston pE 

Philadelphia. 


Broorarmicat Dictionaries (6" §. vii. 48).— 
IfI may be allowed to answer my own query as to 
the source of error in nearly all the biographical 
notices of Dr. John Blair, the author of ‘ Chrono- 
logy,’ I find that the Gentleman’s Magazine (1782, 


vol. lii, p. 312) is responsible. Dr. Blair had a 
brother William, but he was in the H.E.I.O. army, 
and was at Benares at the time of the doctor's 
death, which may account for the error passing 
unnoticed. Dr. John and Col. William Blair 
were sons of John Blair of Edinburgh. On the 
other hand, Capt. William Blair, R.N., who was 
killed in Rodney’s action, and whose brothers 
Thomas and Sir Robert distinguished themselves in 
the Company’s military service, was a son of Daniel 
Blair of Burntisland, by Barbara, daughter of Sir 
John Whitefoord of Milntoun, and Robena Lock- 
hart, daughter of James Lockhart of Cleghorn. 
John Blair of Edinburgh and Daniel Blair of 
Burntisland were brothers ; but hitherto I have not 
found the place or date of their birth. —" 


“ WHEN COCKLE SHELLS,” &c. (7 S. iv. 260, 
296).—These lines occur in the old and famous 
ballad called ‘ Waly ! Waly !’:— 

When Cockle-Shells turn siller Bells, 

And muscles grow on every tree; 

When Frost and Snaw shall warm us a’, 

Then shall my Love prove true to me, 
Maidment, ‘ Scotish Ballads and Songs,’ vol. ii. p. 50. 
And again in ‘Lady Barbara Erskine’s Lament, 

tbid., p. 271 :— 
When cockle shells shall turn silver bells, 

And mussels they bud on a tree,— 

When frost and snaw turns fire to burn, 
Then [ll sit down, and dine wi’ thee. 


F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Goss iv. 488)—Mr. Goss asks why a 
hat is called a goss. Andisit slang?” It is not 
the name for a hat, but it was the name of a special 
sort of hat. Between 1830 and 1836 a London 
maker invented a hat to which, on account of its 
lightness, he gave the name of ‘‘ gossamer,” and it 
was largely advertised under that name. The price 
was four and ninepence, and a man who wore one 
was sure to be quizzed— chaffed,” we should sa: 
now—about his “four and ninepenny goss. 
Goss, thus used, was certainly slang, but only as 
cab and bus are slang for cabriolet and omnibus, 
Cab has long since become a legitimate word, and 
although bus is still vulgar, it is so commonly used 
that not long ago the Times described an enter- 
tainment given to ‘‘ busmen.” oss is a common 
mispronunciation of gorse. Furze is not a very 
uncommon name, and, by an odd combination, 
there was a few years ago in London the firm of 
Heath, Furze & Co. JAYDEE. 


The term goss as applied to a hat is of a 
slangy nature. It denoted in my schoolboy days 
the ordinary tall silk hat, as distinguished from a 
cap, or low-crowned hat. I always understood 
that the name was an abbreviation of a “ Patent 
Gossamer Hat,” said to have been largely advertised 


in the earlier ‘‘ forties” (at the time when beaver 
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(7 8. V. Jan. 7, 


hats were becoming obsolete), and offered to the 
British public at the reasonable figare of four 
shillings and ninepence. Albert Smith sang :— 
Then his hat cost about four and nine, 
With a brim very broad and quite flat. 
’Tis a pity that medical students 
Have such love for a gossamer hat. 
E. G. Youncer, M.D. 


The word goss, applied to a hat, is usuall 
— to be a shortened form of gossamer, wi 

erence to the use of gossamer silk in the manv- 
facture of hats. Bardsley thinks that the origin of 
the surname is to be found in goose, cf. ‘ English 
Surnames,’ p. 494, ed. 1875. Ferguson, in ‘ The 
Teutonic Name-System,’ p. 309, thinks that the 
name is connected with goz, another form of gaud 
= Goth. F. C. Brexsecx Terry. 


[Other correspondents reply to the same effect. | 


Tar iv. 427).—The sling, as 
odevddvn, is mentioned once in Homer, as of 
the equipment of Helenus, and borne by his 
attendant, in the combat with Menelaus (‘II.,’ N. 
xiii. 1. 600). It appears under the synonym, 
ééortpodos duds dwros, as a part of the arms with 
which the Locrians came supplied (ib., 1. 716). 
When the Athenians landed, 2.c. 425, upon the 
island of Sphacteria to attack the Lacedemonian 

ison, they feared that in the event of a retreat 
y might be set upon, inter alia, cai chevddvats 
(Thuc., iv. 32). 

Virgil has an excellent description of the use of 
the sling in the combat between Mezentius and 
the son of Arcens :— 

Stridentem fundam, positis Mezentius hastis, 
Ipse ter adducta circum caput egit habena ; 
¢ media adversi liquefacto tempora plumb 
Diffidit, ac multa porrectum extendit arena. 
* in.,’ ix. 586-9, 

Pliny attributes the invention to the Phenicians 
(‘ N. H.,’ vii. 56). Others attribute the invention 
to the inhabitants of the Baleares Insule, who 
were famous for the use of the sling. So Livy has, 
in reference to their alliance with the Carthaginians 
and opposition to the Roman fleet :— 

“ Fundis ut nunc plurimum, ita tunc solo eo telo ute- 
bantur, nec quisquam alterius gentis unus tantum ea 
arte, quantum inter alios omnes Baleares excellunt : 
itaque tanta vis lapidum creberrim# grandinis modo in 
propinquantem jam terrz classem effusa est, ut, intrare 
non susi averterent in altum 206, 

. xxviii, c. 37. 

Florus writes of another attack upon the Romans 
at a later time, B.c. 123, in very similar terms :— 

“Sed quum venientem ab alto Romanam classem 
prospexissent, predam putantes, ausi etiam occurrere ; 
et primo impetu ingenti lapidum saxorumque nimbo 
classem operuerunt. Tribus quisque fundis preliatur. 
Certos esse quis miretur ictus, quum hec sola genti arma 
sint, id unum ab infantia studium? Cibum puer a matre 


Hist, Rom.,’ |, iii. c. 8. 


non accipit, nisi quem, ipsa monstrante, percussit,”— 


They were not, however, successful, but were 
overcome by Metellus. Strabo connects the two 
original sources of the invention very neatly when, 
in writing of the inhabitants of these islands, he 
observes :— 

dpurroe Aéyovrat, Kal 
ws pact, Srov Poilvixes 
Tas Geogr.,’ iii. p. 168, 
Cwsar availed himself of them :— 


“ Eo de nocte Caesar, iisdem ducibus usus, qui nuncii 
ab Iccio venerant, Numidas et Cretas sagittarios et fun- 
ditores Baleares subsidio oppidanis (Remorum) misit,”— 
* De Bell. Gall.,’ ii. 7. 


The use of slings by the early Britons forms 
the subject of some notices in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* §, 
v. 537; vi. 17, 377. Ep. MarsHatt, 


See the following: ‘The Use of the Sling asa 
Warlike Weapon among the Ancients, by W. 
Hawkins, 4to., illustrated, 1847; the article 
“ Sling” in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of ae wg 

B. 


See Virgil, ‘ Aneid,’ ix.665:— 
Intendunt acres arcus, amentaque torquent. 
JonaTHAN Bovcuier. 


Pustic Penance iv. 469).—The instance 
referred to by Mz. WatrForp is not the last. The 
following appeared in the Liverpool Mercury of 
August 2, 1882, and as the remarks of the clergy- 
man are pertinent, I give the report in extenso :— 


“On Sunday evening a man named Llewellyn Hartree 
did penance at All Saints’ Church, East Clevedon, for the 
seduction of a servant girl, who now awaits her trial for 
manslaughter, The church was crowded, and after the 
evening prayer, as the vicar was about to enter the pulpit, 
he requested the congregation to remain seated. Le 
then said: ‘We are about to deal with a matter of « 
most ancient character—a case of Church discipline. It 
is a very common reproach to us English Churchmen 
that we are the only body of Christians in the world 
amongst whom holy discipline is dead. Among the 
Catholics or in the Eastern Church, the Presbyterians of 
Scotland, or the English dissenters, I know not any 
of Christians where salutary discipline is dead except the 
Church of England. I as firmly as any one in this church 
feel it would be a perfectly intolerable evil for a parish 
priest, at his own discretion, to call before him in the 
church any notorious offender for public rebuke, but it 
becomes very different when he is acting with the con- 
sent of the churchwardens, congregation, and parish- 
ioners, The offender will now come into the church 
to ask forgiveness of his fellow men, the one he bas 
wronged, and Almighty God.’ The churchwarden then 
brought the man into the church. On reaching the 
chancel steps the vicar motioned the man to kneel. 
This he did, and the senior churchwarden then handed 
the vicar a paper, when he said to the man, ‘ Do you 
acknowledge this to be your handwriting?’ He ina 
low voice said, ‘Yes.’ The declaration was then read as 
follows: ‘I, Llewellyn Hartree, do acknowledge to be 
guilty of the most grievous sin, for which I do hereby 
ask the forgiveness of my fellow men, and of the woman 
I have wronged, and of Almighty God. In proof of 
my repentance I promise to carry out the penance 
upon me in the presence of this congregation. 
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sicar then said, ‘The penance laid upon you is that you 
to the assize court at Wells, when it shall next be 
and take your place where I shall set you beside 
the prisoner at the bar, Will you accept that penance?’ 
The man answered, ‘ Yes.’ ee the congregation, 
the vicar said, ‘I am going to you all a question. 
Seeing that this man has humbled himself in the house 
of God, and provided he fulfils his promise, will you for- 
give him? If so, answer “I will.”’ The congregation 
ied, ‘I will.’ The vicar continued: ‘One thing 
more. Will you all, so far as opportunity may permit, 
so help this man towards living a better life, and shield 
him from reproach in this matter? If so, answer ‘‘I 
will.”’ The congregation replied, ‘I will.’ The vicar 
then, turning to the young man, pronounced these 
words: ‘God be with thee, my son, and give thee the 
peace of true repentance to live a better life from this 
time henceforth, Amen.’ The vicar afterwards ascended 
the pulpit and eaeee a sermon from the twenty-first 
verse of the eighteenth chapter of St. Matthew.” 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

I have heard of a later case of public ce 
than 1850, but I do not recollect the details. The 
sioner’s name began with a T, and it occurred in 
Chester. Doubtless correspondents from that city 
could give full particulars to Mr. Watrorp. 
Paut Q. KarKkerx. 


Tae Mirre 1n Heratpry iv. 486).— 
There is a view of Ockwells House, Berkshire, 
with coloured illustrations of four of the window 
lights, in the additional plates to Lysons’s ‘ Berk- 
shire.’ The arms there given are, in one plate, 
those of Henry VI. and his queen, with the 
mottoes, “Dieu et mon droit” and “ Humble et 
loiall”; and, in the other plate, of Norreys (not 
Marreys), the owners of the house, and Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset. But the arms of Norreys are 
not those usually borne by that family, but Argent, 
a chevron between three ravens’ heads erased 
sable. Crest, a raven, wings elevated, sable. 
Supporters, two beavers. Motto, “ Feythfully 
serve.” This coat appears to have boen borne by 
John Norreys, Esq., the builder of Ockwells 
House, in 1465, as heir of the family of Ravens- 
croft. The name “ Norrys” occurs at the foot of 
the light. He impales, Quarterly, 1 and 4, Bendy 
of ten, or and azure (Mountfort); 2 and 3, Or, two 
bars gules and a bend azure (Wake of Kent). 

is no mitre to be seen here or in the other 
glass that Lysons has engraved. He mentions, 
em that among the other arms in these beauti- 

l windows are the Abbey of Westminster, and 
these were anciently, Azure, on a chief indented 
or, @ crozier on the dexter and a mitre on the 
minister, both gules. This is, therefore, probably 
the coat intended in the report of the law case to 
which your correspondent refers. The mitre is a 
very rare charge in the arms of a private family 
(see Papworth’s ‘Ordinary,’ p. 979), but it occurs 
in those of several bishoprics and religious houses, 
as Carlyle, Chester, Llandaff, and Norwich ; and 
many bishops differenced their paternal arms with 


a mitre. Some thirty examples will be found in 
Bedford’s ‘Blazon of Episcopacy.’ The repre- 
sentatives of some of these continued to bear the 
mitre in their arms, as in the case of the family of 
Peploe, of Salop. C. R. Maynine. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &, 

The Real History of the Rosicrucians, Founded on 
their own Manifestoes, and on Facts and Documents 
collected from the Writings of Initiated Brethren, 
By Arthur Edward Waite. (Redway.) 

We have read the ‘ Anacalypsus’ of Godfrey Higgins, 

and the‘ De Miraculis Mortuorum’ of L. F. Garmann. 

Having performed these feats, it has been our wont to 

boast that no book could be so wild, stupid, or ill- 

arranged as to be unconquerable by us. How vain our 
retensions were Mr. Waite bas demonstrated. We 
ave found it as impossible to pierce the dense fog in 

which he bas enveloped himself as it would be to read a 

book in a language the very characters of which were un- 

known to us. His‘ Real History of the Rosicrucians’ 
is not a history of anything in the heavens above or the 
earth beneath. It is a mere string of facts, fancies, and 
guesses, which have some relation to the mysticism 
which the brethren of the Rosy Cross have professed, 

The ‘ Percy Anecdotes’ might as well be called a “‘ his- 

tory of men, manners, and morals,” or the ‘ Anatomy of 

Melancholy’ treated as a serious contribution to mental 

science. The foregoing books are amusing and instruc- 

tive. The man is indeed to be envied who can derive 
entertainment from Mr. Waite’s pages. 

Two things in this book strike us as particularly sense- 
leas. We have page after page concerning the mystical 
meanings of the rose and the sign of the cross, Now, 
as to the first, it is the most attractive of flowers, and is 
very widely distributed. It need not surprise us, there- 
fore, that the “‘flos florum” should have become the 
flower of Venus, a type of the blessed virgin, a mute 

bol at burials, a Plantagenet and a Stuart badge, that 
the Popes should have sent the “rosa aurea” to kings 
as a symbol of joy and hope, or that garlands of roses 
should have been used asa type of joy at the Feast of 

Corpus Christi. What does astonish is that any one 

should imagine that the heavenly rose of Dante’s divine 

vision has anything to do with the senseless dreams of 
those misguided persons, medieval and modern, who 
have manufactured a stupid, and in some instances re- 
volting, mysticism from the purest and holiest symbols 
which nature affords us. It is only fair to say that Mr. 

Waite is not the originator of the idea. It comes, he 

tells us, from Eliphas Levi, who made the profound dis- 

covery that the ‘Roman de la Rose’ and the ‘ Divina 

Commedia’ are two opposite forms of the eame work, 
The pages that are given to the cross are even more 

silly. Mr. Waite has had many forerunners, It is 
obvious that the cross is one of the simplest of signs, 
and it is but natural that many peoples should have hit 
on it as a type or symbol of something. To ny tin 
that the Christian use of this sign has come from hea- 
thenism or the secret societies shows a want of imagina- 
tive appreciation of the central fact of the Gospel history 
as well as of ecclesiastical history and art. 


Life and Labour ; or, Characteristics of Men of Indi 5 

Culture, and Genius, By Samuel Smiles. [traced 
Dr. SMILEs’s books are always pleasant reading, and are 
invariably full of wide and varied information, ‘Life 
and Labour’ been written on the same lines as ‘ Self- 
Help’ and ‘Character.’ It treats in eleven chapters of 
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“The Man and the Gentleman”; “Great Men: Great 
Workers”; “Great Young Men”; “Great Old Men”; 
“Lineage of Talent and Genius”; “The Literary Ail- 
ment: over Brain-work: Health and Hobbies ”; “ Town 
and Country Life”; “Single and Married: Helps-meet”; 
“ Evening of Life: Last Thoughts of Great Men.” It is 
one of those rare books which you may open at any page 
and immediately commence to read. Turn where you 
will you are sure to find some anecdote which will arrest 
your attention. Owing to its clear and attractive style, 
* Life and Labour’ should be popular alike with old and 
ng. All may profit from the judicious counsel which 
will be found in its pages. We regret that Dr. Smiles 
but rarely gives any references to the authorities from 
which he quotes. It undoubtedly detracts from the 
usefulness of his book, but we must console ourselves 
with the fact that an index has been vouchsafed to us. 


It may perbaps be accepted as of happy augury that 
the magazines of the new year deal more largely than 
has been their wont with literary and artistic matters, 
and are less occupied with military, social, and political 
problems. In the Fortnightly it is true that the author 
of ‘ Greater Britain’ gives the third of his series of start- 
ling revelations concerning ‘The British Army,’ and 
sounds a note of alarm to which our statesmen will do 
well not to shut their ears. Prof, Tyrreil’s paper on 
* The Old School of Classics and the New’ ridicules very 
amusingly the affectations of spelling classical names 
which mar much modern work, both in prose and verse. 
Mr. Swinburne is once more shapeodion! concerning 
babies, and Mr. Saintsbury continues his papers on ‘ The 
Present State of the Novel.—Mr. Matthew Arnold, in 
the Nineteenth Century, deals with Prof. Dowden’s recent 
* Life of Shelley’ with a freedom that is likely to bring 
him a emart castigation at the hands of the Shelley 
worshippers. Prof. Palgrave on ‘The Doctrine of Art’ 
takes what must be regarded as a pessimistic view. Mr. 
Swinburne’s clever skit, ‘ Dethroning Tennyson,’ has al- 
ready attracted much notice. It contains little delicately 
veiled banter as well as some keen and direct satire. 
Sir Henry Thompson is again eloquent in favour of 
cremation, and Sir W. W. Hunter, under the title of ‘A 
River of Ruined Capitals,’ deals with what it seems we 
are now to call, pace Prof. Tyrrell, the Hugli.—Two 
excellent literary articles in Macmillan are Dr. Birk- 
beck Hill upon ‘Dr. Johnson's Style’ and Miss Cart- 
wright upon ‘Sacharissa’s Letters.’ Mr. 8S. M. Burrows, 
in ‘Something like a Bag,’ describes, we are happy to 
ny a capture of tame elephants, and not a brutal record 
of slaughter. Mr. Clark Russell’s ‘ Pictures at Sea’ are 
very striking.—An excellent number of the Gentleman’s 
contains an admirable paper by the Rev. 8. Baring Gould 
upon Marlit, otherwise Eugene John, the German 
novelist; an account by Mr. Bent of Samothrace ; 
‘Bonnie Prince Charlie,’ an historical sketch from 
the Stuart Papers; the ‘Story of the Assassination 
of Alexander II.’; and a paper by Mr. G. Barnett 
Smith upon ‘John Hookham Frere.’ ‘In the Resur- 
rection,” by Mr. Sidney R. Thompson, has unusual 
excellence.—The contents of Murray's are exception- 
ally light and readable. ‘A Voyage in the Northern 
Light’ is, perhaps, the most literary in flavour. ‘The 
London and North-Western Railway’ and ‘The Royal 
Irish Constabulary’ are dealt with, and there is a 
seasonable paper on oysters.—In Longman’s Mr. Archer 
gives the first series of answers to the queries he put to 
various actors. Very curious some of them are. Mr. 
Manston has a readable paper on ‘ Coquilles,’ or printers’ 
blunders. A very touching article is that on ‘The Un- 
employed and the Donna.’—‘ Mr. Frith’s Recollections’ 
are the subject of a discursive and brilliant paper in 


Temple Bar, which brims over with amusing gossip and 
mirtbfal anecdote.—The English Illustrated has, 
the title of ‘Et Czetera,’ some delightful literary 
by Mr. H. D. Traill. The letterpress and illustrations to 
‘Antwerp’ are equally good, and ‘Coaching Days and 
Coaching Ways’ is brilliantly continued by Mr. Tristram 
and his illustrators.—The account of “Gretna Green” 
and President Keller are noteworthy in a good number 
of the Cornhill, ‘Notes by a Naturalist’ should be 
named “ Notes by a Bird Slaughterer,”’ since the massacre 
of birds seems the chief claim of the writer to considera. 
tion. ‘Our Small Ignorances’ is certainly not misnamed, 
since the first page gives two misquotations.—AU th. 
Year Round deals with ‘ Thackeray's Brighton’ and ‘A 
London Suburb.’—The Century has a capital portrait of 
Mr. Ruskin, Mr. E. V. Smalley has an excellent desert 
tion (illustrated) of the Upper Missouri. As 
both letterpress and engravings, it maintains its high 
character. 
Pant IV. of the reissue by Mesers. Cassell & Co. of 
‘Old and New London’ is principally occupied with the 
Temple, of which, in early and late days, many excellent 
illustrations are given.—‘Our Own Country,’ Part 
XXXVL., has the conclusion of the Isle of Wight and 
the beginning of Dundee. Between the two is sandwiched 
Dorking, of which a full-page plate is given, with views 
of Box Hill, Leith Hill, Deepdene, and other interesting 
spots. The Laureate’s house is also depicted.—Part 
XLVIIIL. of the Encyclopedic Dictionary concludes 
Vol. IV.. to which the title-page is given. Under the 
heads “ Mass,” “ Marriage,” and “ Medicine” admirably 
full and trustworthy information may be found.—Part 
XXIV. of Cassell’s Iliustrated Shakespeare gives* Richard 
II.’ The illustrations to this play are strikingly dramatic, 
—Part XX. of The Life and Times of Queen Victoria 
depicts the visit of the Shah, the marriage of the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the proclamation of the Queen as Em- 
press, and other events of 1873-6.—Little Folks bas been 
increased in size, and forms an attractive periodical — 
Woman's World improves as it wagers and has a 
leasing sketch of Mrs. Craik, the author of ‘John 
Halifax,’ and a good account of Kirby Hall.—Part I. of 
a reissue of the admirable Dictionary of Cookery hase 
capital sheet of maxims, which should be hung up in 
every kitchen.—Part IV. of The World of Wit and 
Humour also appears. 

Le Livre for last month, which appears later than 
usual, contains a very interesting and ingeniors account, 
in part a defence, of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
by Le Vicomte R. du Pontavice de Heussey, accom- 
panied by an excellent portrait. M. L. Deréme writes 
on ‘Les Vicissitudes de la Mémoire de Perrault,’ the 
famous author of the ~ stories. Lyons, the brilliant 
record of which as regards printing is known, is founding 
a society “ des amis des livres de Lyons” for the 
lication of rarities. Of this interesting association the 
regulations are published. 


Our old correspondent, the Rev. John Pickford, M.A, 
rector of Newbourne, Suffolk, has printed for private 
circulation a second edition of his Last of Contributions 
to ‘ Notes and Queries.’ The brochure enumerates more 
than eight hundred articles, written at one time under 
the signature “ Oxoniensis,”’ but of later — under his 
own name, It is inscribed by him to his friends the 
Dean of Norwich and Mr. J. 0. Halliwell-Phillipps, and 
he appends, with reference to the companionship aff 
bya love of literature, the fine quatrain of Tibullus :— 

Sic ego desertis possum bene vivere sylvis, 
Qua nullo humano sit via trita pede, 

Tu mihi curarum — tu noete vel atra 
Lumen, et in solis tu mihi turba locis. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Pant L. of Parodies is wholly occupied with travesties 
sae H Holborn, is issuin 
Buwnett, of 332, 
‘one of and one of foreign 
works, rm which antiquaries and general readers will be 
glad to dip. 
Mz. Jons H. Grinprop, of Marine Parade, New 
oy EI Cheshire, wishes to connect Henry Penn, born 
eb, 2, 1780, where he cannot say, but thinks it must 
have been Bristol or Bath, and buried at Preston about 
1840, with William Penn, the Quaker, and will be glad 
of information on the subject. 


Motices to Corresponvents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
asa guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 

Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
bead the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

F. Ganpiver (“A Greek Gift’’).—This is 
obviously intended as a species of rendering of the well- 
known line— 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 

W. M. Hargis (“The Bar of Michael Angelo ”).— 
The bar is the name applied to the ridge of bone which 
forms the base of the forehead, and along which the eye- 
brows are traced, When well "developed, as in Michael 
Angelo, it is held an excellent sign. See 2” 8. xii, 56. 

Koptos (“ Banyan Days ””).—See 8. x, 439. 

Corricerpa.—P. 536, col. 2, 1. 12 from bottom, for 
“Mana” read Manu; p. 538, col, 1, 1. 11, for “ Sang- 
bourne” read Pangbourne. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


ICKERING & 
HAY MARKET, 8. 
ASHTON’S NEW 
The VOIAGE ‘ond TRAVAYLE i SIR JOHN 
MAUNDEVILLE, Knight, which Treateth of the Way toward 
of of info, with other Islands and 
Countreys. Edited, Annotated, an ustrated in Facsimile by 
8vo. cloth, lee 6d. Large Paper, only 
This reprint Cy & want, asa peouies edition has not been 
for years—so much so, that many otherwise w 
ed people ba hardly know Maundevilie’ ‘8 Dame, or, if they do, have 
pever of marvels. 
A — EDITION OF BLAKE’S POEMS. 
The POEMS of WILLIAM BLAKE. Comprising 
Songs of Innocence and of Experience, together with 
and Copyright Poems not in any other Edition. 
aly to be known to be loved with s tenderness 
it is not given to many poets to arouse.” 
“The admirers of W. ese aly 
Bumber—owe much print. 


andi Queries. 


CHATTO, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.’S LIST. 


enn’ harmoniously have artist and commentator a together 
that the natural are of the reader i = him to set out on the 
pilgrimage indicated by Professor Knight's itinerary.” 


turday Review. 

“The illustrations are charming, end admirably characteristic of 
the scenery, the rustic architecture, and even the ipelemency of cli- 
mate, which are so truthfully reflected in Wordsworth's verse. As for 

e poet himself, we may trace him in these pictures from his schools, 
if not from his ve cradle, to his grave. The book suggests 
beauties of many a lovely and goqnestesed serne Kory seldom visited 
even by earnest pedestriaus.”— Times. 


RUSSIA, POLITICAL and SOCIAL. By 
L. TIKHOMROV. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30. 

“It will give English readers a new insight into Russian questions, 
and will probably bave a great influence in forming public opinion. 
Asa text-book on Kussia it is perhaps the best available. It abounds 
with instructive suggestions. No one who is studying Russia should 
—, to read this book, and no one will regret having done so.” 

Nothing could well be more comprehensive A 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 27th. 


LOUISE de KEROUALLE, DUCHESS of 


PORTSMOUTH, in the Count of CHARLES II. From State 
Papers. By H. FORNERON. Compiled from State Papers in 
the Archives of the Peb Foreign Office. 
Portraits, and Facsimile Letter. 10s. 6d. 
been at once exhauste d, ani 

“A to the ‘Gr 


With 6 Engraved 
Two Editions have 
a Third, unaltered, is now ready. 

t Memoirs.’”"— Notes and Queries. 

“Throws a th light upon the Perpetual Pensions question, as 

well as upon the politics, manners, and morals of Charlies 11. and his 
ourt....Contains curious items of secret history.”— Academy. 

* Behind the scenes of history.”—St. James's Gazette. 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVEL AND DISCOVERY. 


1. The SOLOMON ISLANDS and their 
NATIVES. By H. B. GUPPY, M.B. With numerous 
Piates, Coloured Maps, and Woodcuts from Photos by the 
Author. Royal 8vo. extra cloth, gilt, 25s. 


2.The GEOLOGY and PHYSI CAL 
CHARACTER of the SULOMON ISLANDS, 
H. B. GUPPY, M.B. With 4 Maps. Uniform with a 
above, lvs. 

“ These two books together give an exhaustive and very interesting 
account of this group of islands, whose political 1m petanee is likely to 
be greatly enhanced in the near future.”— Literary 

* The first serious contribution to a comprehensive Pay of the 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE. 
SPERE. Edited. with a Life of the Poet, Notes, Bibliographies, 
.» bi v. ALEXANDER DYCE. With a Preface by the late 
PORSTERK, Facsimile of Shakespere’s Will, and Steel 
Portrait. Fifth Edition, now ready. In iv vols. 8vo. each 98. ; or 
41. 108. the Set. Vol. X. is the Glossary. 
“ Mr, Dyce’s * Shakespeare’ is being reissued in a new and improved 
form. The importance and value of this work can hardly be overrated. 
-Iln this (fourth) edition the text is printed as it left Mr. Dyce’s 
bands; but the notes, which hitherto have been placed at the end of 
the plays, are to be found at the foot of the pages—decidedly an 
advantageous change.”— 


REYNARD the FOX. With Kaulbach’s 
famous Drawings. An Uld Story Retoid by Madame DE 
SANCTIS. Post éto. cloth extra, full gilt side and top, 3s. éd. 

“An excellent edition of a delightful, humorous, cynical old 
story....Kaulbach's masterpieces of skilful execution, 
pony are full of Se — sly humour which catches the meaning of the 
tale perfectiy.”. 8 Gaze! 


FABLES. Collected and Edited 
P. V. ant RAJU, B.A. With 
Unacieations by F. C. Gould. Imperial 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 


little book....A few is from the great of 
wit and wisdom which lies beneath the surface of Indian life.”— £. 

“ Illustrated by F. C. Gould with bis usual vigour and the addition 
of more artistic qualities."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The LAY of 8ST. JUCUNDUS. Written by 
EDITH W. ROBINSON. Illustrated by George H 
Ballad founded on an old Yorkshire Legend, describing the 
Monastic Adventures of a Novice. Every page is +e ad and 
most humorously illustrated. Imperial 4to. boards, 10s. 6d. 

“ Miss Robinson has blended omety with tragedy in i plot, and 

has woven — ideas into a sequence of light and humorous s: 

Mr. into the spirit of the eee 

Nothing could be bette: 

striving in their demure 


Ppology 


sketches of the 
to make the best of both worlds.” 
Swan Sonnenscugin & Co. Paternoster-square. 
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THROUGH the WORDSWORTH 
COUNTRY. By Profesor WILLIAM KNIGHT, of St. Andrews 
University With 56 Etchings of Lake Seenery by Harry Goodwin, & 
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MURRAY'S 
MAGAZINE. 


‘‘We congratulate the editor of 
MURRAY’S MAGAZINE on the 
success achieved by that excellent 
monthly. It has improved month 
by month, till it is now the largest 
and most readable of the shilling 
magazines, while second in literary 
quality to none.”—British Weekly. 


NOW READY. 


A PURELY PERSONAL MATTER. By 
R. CORNEY GRAIN. 
See the New Year's Number of MURRAY'S MAGAZINE. 


The WAITING SUPPER. Part I By 
THOMAS HARDY, Author of ‘Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.” 


See the New Year's Number of MURRAY'S MAGAZINE. 


A COUNSEL of PERFECTION. Part L 
MALET, Author of * Colonel Enderby’s 


See the New Year's Number of MURRAY'S MAGAZINE. 


The LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY. Part I. 
See the New Year's Number of MURRAY'S MAGAZINE. 


ON a TOBOGAN. By Lady Macponatp. 
See the New Year's Number of MURRAY'S MAGAZINE. 


The ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
By Colonel R. BRUCE, C.B. 


See the New Year's Number of MURRAY'S MAGAZINE. 


OYSTERS. By Professor Luoyp Morcan. 
See the New Year's Number of MURRAY'S MAGAZINE. 


MURRAY'S MAGAZINE is published 
Monthly, price ONE SHILLING. 


Jounx Munnar, Albemarle-street. 


AUTHORS AND ARTISTS 


DISPOSED TO INVEST IN A 


LITERARY AND ARTISTIC UNDERTAKING 


are invited to send for the Draft Prospectus of a pro 
posed Limited Company, having for its object the deve. 
lopment of an established Illustrated Publication, which 
has every reasonable prospect of becoming one of the 
greatest artistic and literary successes of the day. 


The proposed capital is 20,000/., in 2,000 shares of 10, 
each, 1/, payable on application, and 4/. on allotment 
A principal aim of the promoters of this promising 
undertaking is to add to the reputation already secured 
by the Publication proposed to be taken over, by securing 
a large contingent amongst the subscribers of the capital 
of able Artists and Writers, whose interests will be 
doubly promoted by the success of an undertaking in 
which they will doubly participate, 


It is believed that if only half the capital be called up, 
there is very good ground for anticipating a return of 
50 per cent, on the money of investors. 


For particulars apply to Srnpicatg, Deacon & Oo,, 
150, Leadenhall-street, London, 


ANTED, COPIES of NOTES anp QUERIES, 
court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane E.C. 


W Ants to PURCHASE, Early and Illumi- 
Dresden, Plaques Vases— 


Majolica Arms, Armour, and fine ol 
Prints, B 


in wings.—Rev. J. JAC. 


Engravings, and Dra‘ 
orton-street, E.0. 
TR. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 
- and ACOOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authom 
Transfer of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe Opinions 
obtained. Twenty years’ experience. ighest 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, B.C. 


YYPE-WRITING.—MSS., Documents, 
Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), ed by the Remington or 

the H d Writer with accuracy.— thamp 
ton-street,, Strap Miss FARRAN.—Pupiis Taught. 


Y PE-WRITIN G.—Authors’ MSS., Tales 
Pamphlets, &c., COPIED quickly and neatly.— For terms 
——7 J. WATSON, 15, Cautley-avenue, Clapham 


L ° ¥ LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 8.W. 


— yson. 

Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., The ver Be 
ke of Liandaff, sir E. H. Bunbury, Bart., Sir Henry A 
Trusteee— Earl of Carnarvon, Sir John Lubbock, Earl fee. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, 34 a year without Entrance-fee, or 2. with Entrance 
fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 261. Fifteen Volumes are allowed @ 
Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Koom open from 
to half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-80), price 58; to Mem 


bers, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Vatal in the press. Prospectus ca 
application. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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Foes POSTAGE - STAMPS. — Collectors 
should write = our new ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST for 
jam, gratis and post free. Selections of Rare or Cheap Stamps sent on 


t Rare Stamps and Duplicates Bought or 
WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 


UTOGRAPHS. — CATALOGUE of AUTO- 
A GRAPH LETTERS, comprising interesting Specimens of Robert 
Berns, Burke, Carlyle, Cowper, Washington. B. Franklin, Nelson, 
Schiller, Cromwell, Lord Bacon, A. Pope, &c., sent on ai 
tion, Autographs Pw rebased FREDERICK PRARKER, 48, 
road, Brook-green, London, W. 


ICKERING & CHATTO, Dealers in Old and 
Rare Desks. The a Monthly 


HISTORY, RY, Topography, and kindred 


LD BOOK CIROULAR, pest free for 1d, 
Old Books bought fer SMITHS snd 43, North-atrect, 


Now ready, price Two Shillings, 
HE INDEX LIBRARY. 
A Series of Indexes and Calendars to British Records. 
Edited by W. P. W. PHILLIMORE, M.A. B.O.L. 
Part I. JANUARY, 1838. 
_ 


1, CHANCERY PROCERDINGS. tmp. I., 1635-49, 
> SIGNET INDEX, 1 
ROYALT COMPOSITION PAPERS: Index Nominum, Series I. 


CHAS, J. CLARK. 4, Linesln's Tan-felds, w.c. 


EWICK GLEANINGS 
Being the Lives of the Bewicks and their Pupils. 
By JULIA BOYD. 


d, half boun 
k green morocco, now remain unsold. Very suitable for sca 


Two to Seven Guineas. Liberal Cash discounts. 
ANDREW REID, Publisher, Newcastle- 


ES, post fre. HENRY GRAY, — 


& ELVE Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, 
Purchased, Arranged, Catalogued, and Valued. 
%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


UPTON’S SECOND-HAND BOOK CATA- 
LOGUES, No. XII. and XIII., comprising Works of General 
Reference, Curious and Kare Works on the Vccult Sciences, Boxiana, 
éc., will be sent post free on ap) pplication. All bookbuyers should send 
for these Catalogues.—Address J. & A. LU PTON, Booksellers, Burnley. 


ye (52 pp.) of HERALDIC, ANTI- 
and FINE ART BOOKS, Drama, &., 
items from the Library of apg 
Herald. Post free on Fa: to U. MA! 
Paddington-green, London, W. 


Now ready, post free, 70 pages, 
((ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 


siastical Law, Trials, Reports, &c., on Sale b 


RICHARD AMER, Lincoln's Inn- 0-4 Carey-street, W.C. 


((ATALOGUE (No. 151, 28 pp., now sendy) of 
POREIGN WORKS, Latin, French, German, Dutch, in- 
duding many of rarity, all offered at extremely moderate prices, 

free to Cerer, on application to M. L. BENNETT, 238, High 


jelborn, Lon: 
CATALOGUE 152) of ENGLISH WORKS ready same date, at 
preceding address. 


Now ready, 
A CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOO 
English and Foreign ; also a Catalogue of a singular Collection 
of Books, Pamphlets, and Tracts relating to the ye my of Great 
u 


Britain, arranged in Counties. The two contain «| 000 articles. 
These being J. R. FINAL CATALOGUES, the PRICES are 
mostly BELOW FIRST COST. They can be had’ post free on receipt 
ofa penny posta, 

JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho-equare, London, W. 


HAUCER’S HEAD LIBRARY CATALOGUE 
of the best Standard SECOND-HAND BOOKS issued monthly, 

pest free. — WILLIAM 74, New-street, Birmi 
Purchased for cash. Libraries 
Arranged, Catalogued, a Valued (thirty years’ experience). 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 
IRKBE a K BAN 


per NTERES allowed DEP 
LA INTE 


» the custody of 

collection 

Letter redit and ¢ Oirealar Notes The BIRK- 
SCROFT, 


Gratis on application, 


A CHAPTER from the BOOK called the 


GEORGE REDWAY, York-street, Covent-garden. 
ALLEN’S 
PORTMANTEAUS, 


37, STRAND, LONDON. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
GLADSTONE BAGS, 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Cash 
| 
10 per cen’ 
PRIZE MEDALS FOR 


SILVER FITTINGS, £5 5a, GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
AND UPWARDS. 


and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Yy ORK and GAME PIES ; also 


FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole 


Address— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


Diseases of the Bowels.—A remedy which has been tested 
proved in a thousand different ways, capable of eradicati 
taints from ulcers and healing them up, merits a trial o 


rash appears, 
as a derivative, 
he surface, releases the tender intestines from 
all acrid matters, and ti. inflammation, dysentery, and La for 
which blistering was the old-fashioned though successful treatment, 
now from its painfulness fallen into disuse, the discovery of this Oint- 
ment having imed a remedy possessing equally derivative yet 
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many other rarities.—S. J. DAVEY, | 
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otment, Profusely illustrated from the Original Wood-blocks and Copper-plates. 
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“A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.” —T7imes. 

NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ 

Now ready, price 15s, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, 
Volume XIII. (CRAIK—DAMER), royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, | 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. j 
Volume XIV. will be issued on March 26, 1888, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months, 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 
NOTICE.—7he price of each Volume of The DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is now ram 
from 12s. 6d. to 15s, in cloth, and from 188, to 20s, in half-morocco. This alteration in prin 
made necessary by the great excess of the cost of production above the original estimate. The error in ie 
calculation may perhaps be considered pardonable by those who have examined the work with suficient qm 

to appreciate the labour involved in its accuracy and completeness. 
It may be satisfactory to Subscribers to learn that now that nearly one-fourth of the Work has been publidam 
and considerably more than one-fourth is in type, the Publishers have every reason to believe in the fall 
ment of their original — that The DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY would @ 


completed in about Fifty 


WORKS BY ‘ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 5 vols. Fourteenth Edition. Wil 


Portrait. Crown 8vo. 30s. 


AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait. Twenty-first Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; gilt cig 
A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Wil 


FIRST SERIES. Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 8s. 6d, 
'»* New heaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SECOND seri Third Pelton. Orown 8yo. 7a 6d. ; gilt 8s. 6d. 
* New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d 


POEMS. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Fcap. 8vo. half- cloth, cut or uncut edges, Om 


Shilling. 
NOTICE. Lig from the ~~ of Elizabeth recen' jublished by Messrs Routleigem 
and by Messrs. W do not contain the latest alteravens agi 

additions are 


WORKS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. Uniform Edition. 6 vols. fcap. Svo. 5, cag 
A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING, | 


FIRST SERIES. R — Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; és edges, 88. 6d. 
= New and ( heaper Edition. Orown Svo. ds. 6d. 

SECOND SERIES. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 78, 6d. ; gilt 
* New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo. 


PARLEYINGS with CERTAIN PEOPLE of IMPORTANCE in their DAY. To Wie 


FERISHTAH’ S FANCIES, Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 5s. 
JOCOSERIA. Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. 
SERIES. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. SECOND SERIES. Foap. 8vo. 
La SAISIAZ : the 1 Two Poets of Croisic. Feap. Svo. 7s. 
The AGAMEMNON of ZSCHYLUS. Transcribed by Robert Browning. Feap. 8vo. 5s, 
PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW HE WORKED in DISTEMPER. With other Poems. Fem 


Svo. 74, 64. 


ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY; including Transcript from Euripides. Being the Lay %; 


sti Feap. 64. 


FIFINE at t the FAIR, Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, SAVIOUR of SOCIETY. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
The RING and the BOOK. Second Edition. 4 vols. feap, Sve. 5s. each. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 


Printed C. FRANCOIS, Atheneum Press, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, B.C.; Published by the said 
JOHN ©. FRANCIS, at No. 22, Took’scourt, Oursitor-street, Obancery-lane, B. 
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